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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 





BY ALFRED CC. HARDY. 





«“Tr’s no use,” exclaimed Hal, despairingly, { stages behind us; and when we saw the last 
throwing down his gun, and then throwing him- } house, and began to camp out beneath the trees, 
self after it, ‘it’s no use trying any longer. We} Hal grew homesick. The realities were not what 
might as well give up and die at once. We shall § he had anticipated. Instead of sound slumbers, 
never find our way out of this wilderness.” we had to fight mosquitoes through the night; 

“That isn’t like you, Hal,’ I said. ‘You are ; and when morning came, the mosquitoes were re- 
famished, weak, low in spirits, and half sick, I ; enforced by swarms of stinging fles. On the 
believe. Otherwise, you would not despond so: third day, after entering the woods, we had a 
easily. Cheer up!” rain storm. At night, we tried to find a nook 

“I’m too nearly starved for that. I believe I { that would shelter us; and in so doing we lost 
am half sick, as you say. My head aches asif it } our way; nor could we discover it again the 


would split.” He sat half up, as he spoke, next morning. We wandered about till we were 
putting his hand to his brow, and looked discon- { completely bewildered, and when night came, 
solately around. ¢ were thoroughly exhausted. We hunted and 


I was nearly as discouraged as Hal; but I was ‘ fished now, not for pleasure, but from necessity. 
careful not to betray my feelings, in word or ; Our provisions were all gone, and we were in 
look. Hal and I were very dear friends. He ; danger of literal starvation. 
was twenty, and I ten years older. He was the; That day, Hal had been vainly trying to se- 
son of rich parents, in New York, and I was a; cure some game for our dinner. He looked 
sort of a guardian to him; at least during our already ten years older, than when we had started 
summer recreations; having been appointed to ;on this journey. Exposure and unaccustomed 
act in that capacity by his doting father, who re- exertion had told on him fearfully. There was a 
posed perfect confidence in my friendship. hectic tint on his cheeks, and an unnatural look 

Becoming tired of the seashore, Hal, with a} about his eyes. What if he should die here? 
restlessness, common to persons of his age, had { And what should hinder him from dying, if his 
got it into his head that it would be a fine thing strength should fail, if he should fall sick ? 
to make a pedestrian tour, northward, through These thoughts were passing through my 
the woods to Canada. He had heard of a party § mind, when I caught the sound of something stir- 
of students, who had started on this excursion a fring in the forest. Instantly I grasped my rifle, 
year before; and he longed to imitate their ex- {and stationed myself behind a clump of shrub- 
ample. But his plans met with no sympathy ; bery. Was it a deer? Nervously I raised my 
from me. I had settled at Old Orchard for at; rifle, and my finger was on the trigger, when 
least a month; and I did not want to hear any- 3 Hal sprang to his feet, knocked up the weapon, 
thing of adventure. But Hal was enthusiastic on and cried, excitedly, ‘‘ Hist! look there.”’ 
the subject. ‘‘ We would hunt, fish and camp,” A light breeze, at that moment, had partly 
he said, and everything would be glorious. But; blown aside the bushes in front, disclosing a 
I was an old campaigner, and I knew that camp- ; young girl, perfect both in form and in feature, 
ing out meant everything that was disagreeable, } lying on the forest grass, under some over-shadow- 
especially at that time of the year. I reluctantly } ing birches, sound asleep. She was dressed in 
consented, at last, however. simple white muslin. Her arms, half seen, hung 

Well, our journey up the Kennebec was very 3 listlessly at her sides; her broad brimmed hat lay 
pleasant ; but when we had left the boat, and the ’ by her knee; her long hair, unbound, flowed over 
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her shoulders ; her lips, which were literally like But Hal was in no hurry to return. What 
ripe rose-buds, were half parted, like those of an ; his reasons could be, for wishing to stay in that 
infant, smiling in its sleep. As I looked, she { out-of-the-way place, puzzled me sorely, for 
moved slightly, and I recognized the same sound, ; awhile. But one day it flashed upon me, all at 
which I had heard before, and supposed to be ; once, that Hal was in danger of falling in love 
the stealthy tread of a fawn. A picture of more } with Jennie. Ever since his recovery, he had 
bewildering loveliness I had never seen. My rifle { been in her society a great deal; and I noticed 
fell to the ground. Hal’s noise in rising and his ; that she seemed shy and reserved, whenever | 
exclamation, awoke her. She raised her head; {met them together. I had seen many other 
looked around startled; and then, seeing us, } little things, too, that were quite suggestive, 
sprang to her feet, and turned as if to run. when I came to think them over. “This,” I 
I stepped forward, lifting my cap, “ Pardon } said to myself, “‘ must go no farther. Jennie is 
us,” I said, “for alarming you, but you have ; charming enough in her way, but if Hal marries, 
nothing to fear. We are lost in this forest. Can } it must be with some one of his own class. He, 
you guide us out?” ; the heir of one of the first families of New York, 
She stopped at this, glanced from me to Hal, {to wed a mere forest nymph? Impossible! 
and blushed rosily over face and neck. ‘ Lost,’’ ; What would his father think of me?’ 
shesaid. ‘Why, itis only halfa mile totheroad,; That very afternoon, I said to Hal, “TI shall 
and my father’s house is not half that distance. bat off to New York to-morrow morning. Can 
Lost, indeed!’ with a gay little laugh of incredu- } you be ready ?” 
lity ; and she shook her head. ‘‘ Who ever heard of He started suddenly, and gave me a penetrat- 
such a thing as getting lost in my father’s woods?” } ing look, as if to read my thoughts. Then he 
“But such is the fact,” said Hal, coming ? flushed scarlet, and said: 


eagerly forward, his eyes expressing his admira- ‘Of course I will be ready.” 

tion, “‘ and if you can guide us to a place where That was all. ButI felt relieved. ‘Once get 
we can obtain refreshments, you will do us a {him away,’’ I reflected, ‘and he will soon forget 
great service. We are nearly famished.” i all about it.”’ 


“« My father will be glad to receive you,” she} That night, after tea, Jennie went out to pick 
replied, demurely, her eyes falling before his. {some berries. Soon after, I missed Hal. I 
©] will show you the way. You had better come } guessed where he was, and I felt vexed. It was 
now, for your friend there looks sick.” nearly dark when they returned, their hands 

She was addressing me, now, but looking ’ full of bright maple leaves. When they saw me, 
directly at Hal. Hal, poor fellow, was by this ; Jennie slipped quietly away into the house, and 
time, so weak, that, when we started to go, he { Hal came directly towards me. His face was 
had to lean on me for support. flushed, and he seemed agitated, and in attempt- 

Our fair conductor, went tripping on before us, § ing to talk he made some strange blunders. 
occasionally waiting for us to come up, and every The next morning we were off on the early 
now end then, casting anxious looks at Ilal’s pale } stage. We stopped a day at Old Orchard, to rest 
face. We soon reached the farm-house, which {and pack our trunks, and then went directly 
was neat and commodious, situated on a gentle { home, where we were gladly welcomed by our 
slope, with grand old shade trees all about it. { friends. As we alighted from the hack, at my 


No palace could have given us a more hospitable hotel, Hal took out his diary to pay the driver; 
welcome. 2 an 


d as he held it up in the gas-light, I caught a 

Before night Hal was in a high fever. A ‘ glimpse of the page bearing the date of the day 
physician was called, who looked grave, and said i of our departure from the farm-house; and on 
the case was a doubtful one; though youth and } it were written two names, with a scarlet maple 


good nursing might bring the patient round. leaf fastened below them. 

For a week Hal was delirious. I watched by Soon after our return, business called me to 
his bedside, night and day. Jennie, our little { California, where I remained for a year. 
‘sleeping beauty,” as I called her, came and During this time I heard nothing from Hal. 


went, administering to the needs of the sick } The little incidents of our tour in Maine, mean- 
room, in a thoroughly, womanly way, that one } time, had been forgotten. But when I returned 
would hardly have looked for in one so young. { to New York, I called on Hal, at once. 

At last, Hal’s youth brought him round. To me “‘ Delighted to see you back again,”’ said THal’s 
it was a great relief. I wrote to his father that } father, into whose presence I was ushered. 

he had been sick, but was better, and that we «And how is Hal?’ I said. 

should probably soon come home. “Hal? I have not seen him for an age.” 
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«‘Have not seen him? Where is he?’’ 

‘He is in the city. Isuppose you know Hal is 
married ?” 

«I did not,’’ I said, still more surprised. 

“Yes, he married a penniless girl, from some- 
where in the woods of Maine. Threw himself hope- 
lessly away. I was so displeased, that I told him 
he must look out for himself; and the boy was 
spirited enough to doso. He and I have not met 
for six months. He is doing business in a small 
way for himself, and I understand, successfully.”’ 

“Tam so sorry to hear this,’ Isaid. ‘Can 
nothing be done ?”’ 

‘Well, perhaps,’’ answered his father, ‘‘ we 
have both been headstrong and foolish ; and both 
too proud to acknowledge it. But I want Hal 
back again, wife and all. He is all I have, and 


” 





life goes rather hard, I must confess, without 
him. I am glad you have come home, Hardy. 
I can’t quite make up my mind to go to Hal my-} 
self, and I want you to do it for me. You used } 
to have great influence with him.” 

‘‘] shall be happy to serve you in this.” 

«* When will you see him ?”’ 

“To-night. The sooner the better.’ 

And so it was decided. The father was to re- 


main in the carriage while I went in. 
3 
3 


Hal’s house was a small neat cottage in the 
suburbs. 
out the proprietor. 
as if to identify me; and then I felt a pair of 
strong arms around my neck. 

“Why, you dear old fellow,’ cried Hal. 


A vigorous tug at the bell soon brought } 
He looked at me a moment, } 


5 
5 





was followed by a fair-haired, rosy-faced young 
creature, whom, with a proud air, he introduced 
as his wife. 

Where had I seen her before? She had a 
familiar look, but I had met so many people in 
my changeful, roving life, that I could not locate 
her fora moment. Suddenly, under my scruti- 
nizing gaze, she blushed; I had seen that blush 
before. All at once, the truth flashed on me. 

‘Why, you are Jennie,” I exclaimed, and took 
both her hands in mine. 

‘Yes, lam Jennie,”’ she answered, and blushed 
again, redder than ever. 

We sat down, and began to talk. 
the subject of his father. 

“T can never go back-to him,’ said Hal, 
‘¢ without he makes some advances first, and he 
will never do that.” 

“Are you quite so sure?’’ said a deep voice 
behind us. We looked around. So eager had 
been our conversation that we had not observed 
the opening of the door. 

«Are you quite so sure?’’ said Hal’s father, 
for it was he who spoke. 

‘« My dear,”’ he continued, advancing and bow- 
ing low to Jennie, ‘‘ pardon an old man, who has 
come, though late, to ask your forgiveness. I 
want your husband to be my son again. I want 
you to be my daughter. I wart you both to 
come and live with me, that is, if you can take 
pity on one utterly forlorn.’ His voice broke 
down as he finished. 

Jennie burst into tears, rushed forward, and 


I broached 


“Where did you come from? I’m so glad to see } impulsively threw her arms about the old man, 


you! Where have you been all this time ?”’ 

As he spoke, he whisked me into a cosy little 
sitting-room, and before I had time to reply, had 
disappeared. It was a cheery, home-like apart- 


ment, with nothing but plain furniture, and simple ; 


adornments; but there was such a tidy appear- 


If she had studied her part for weeks, she could 
have hit on nothing that would have been so 
perfect as this. As she clung to him, and kissed 
him, I knew that the reconciliation was per- 
manent and complete. 

All this happened years ago. Jennie is now a 


ance about everything, that I knew Hal’s wife} leader of society in New York, and the most 


must be a jewel. 
When Hal returned, I caught, for the first time, 
a glance at his face. 


beautiful matron at the Patriarch Balls. But she 
is still, to me at least, and I am sure, also to her 


It was the same fresh, } husband, the same true and unaffected character, 


joyous face, only there was a serious manliness } as when we discovered her, in the woods of Maine, 


5 


He} an unknown Steering Beauty. 


now, in place of the old boyish expression. 
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BY MILTON H. 


MARBLE. 





Onty a dream of my childhood, 
I never again shall see— 
Yet still—so very pleasant, 
It was all the world to me! 


It shall live in my remembrance, 
Beautiful ever, and bright; 


Though I lay it away in silence, 
And seem to walk in the night. 


Lay it away! still hoping, 
Some day it will come to me, 
To live in my life forever, 
In the grand old Yet To Be! 
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HENDERSON. 





‘Here is a letter from Charley,” said Mrs. 
Hoffland, from her chair of state, where she was 
looking over the morning mail. 

“A letter from Charley ?’’ repeated Blanche, 
rising from the piano. ‘I think it is quite time. 
We have not received a dozen letters from him 
in the whole two years he has been abroad.”’ 

*¢ Let us hear it, by all means,”’ said her sister 
Maude, languidly. ‘‘ What part of the world is 
he in?” 

‘‘London,”’ replied Mrs. Hoffland, who had 
opened the letter and was taking a preliminary 
glance at it. 

‘¢London—in splendid health—coming home.” 

“‘Coming home!’’ exclaimed Blanche. ‘‘ That 
és news !”’ 

“¢ How soon ?’’ Maude asked. 

‘¢ He will sail on the 20th. He will be here in 
three weeks, at the furthest. Wait—lI’ll begin 
at the first, and read it aloud. Where is Dot? 
She must hear it, too.” 

“Dot!’ Blanche shrugged her shoulders, with 
a short, contemptuous laugh. ‘It would require 
a skilled detective to keep the run of her move- 
ments. I suppose she is playing with the dogs 
somewhere, or romping after butterflies, or 
perched in the top of some cherry tree—”’ 

*«* And mamma,”’ broke in Maude, with consid- 
erable asperity, ‘‘I do wish you would teach that 
child to behave like civilized people. If we take 
her down to New York next winter, as you have 
rashly promised her, she will drive us all mad 
with mortification by her rude manners and for- 
ward speeches. It was only yesterday, I found 


well, too. But the whistling ceased abruptly, 
and a voice cried out: 

‘Samson, be so good as to order Black Dia- 
mond, immediately—I’m going to the post-office.” 

A light, tripping footstep on the marble flags, 
another bar of ‘‘ Pop Goes the Weasel,” then-the 
door opened with a jar and closed with a bang, 
and Dot stood in the presence of her mother and 
sisters. She was wonderfully pretty—all roses 
and dimples and big brown eyes—and she looked 
8o irresistibly comic as she stopped there, with her 
hands in the pockets of her garden-apron, and her 
little red lips drawn up to finish the air she was 
whistling, that the whole trio laughed. But 
Maude’s laugh quickly changed to a scowl. 

“Dot, when will you learn to deport yourself 
as becomes a lady? Why will you always come 
in with a crash, as if you were an avalanche, and 
carry your hands in your pockets, and whistle 
like a boy ?”’ 

‘‘ Never mind, Maude,”’ said Dot, as she made 
a reckless dive after a white kitten that was 
going under the piano. ‘I think I was intended 
for a boy, anyway. You and Blanche can be the 
} ladies, you know; and I am sure one of us ought 
; to be a boy, since Charley has deserted us. But 

I’m going to the post-office.” 

“There is no occasion for your going to the 
post-office,” Mrs. Hofflandinterposed. ‘‘ Samson 
brought the mail, and here is a letter from 
Charley. He is coming home.” 

‘“‘Charley! Coming home!’’ She dropped the 
kitten, and fairly screamed with delight. ‘Oh, 

| I’m so glad—so awfully glad! Won’t we have 





her down on the river-bank with a group of} some jolly good times—” 


small boys, throwing stones into the water, and 
she could throw further than any boy there.” 


Mrs. Hoffland laughed good-naturedly. She } 


was a tranquil soul, disposed to take life easily, 
and had no mind to worry herself into premature 
old age, by trying to bring her children up after 
any disciplinary rules. 

“‘ Dot is such a child,’”’ she said, in answer to 


Maude’s aspersions. ‘She has not yet learned 


; 


“Dot!” 

‘Now, Maude, don’t scold!’ She threw her 
arms around her stately sister’s neck, and kissed 
; her impetuously. ‘TI believe I did promise to 
} leave off using such expressions, and I mean to 
do it, too; only you must let me be glad in my 
own way, just this once.” 

Mrs. Hoffland commenced reading the letter 
without further delay, and Dot, settling down on 








> 


discretion, but 1 am sure she will develop into a} a low ottoman at her feet, became as demure as a 


well-behaved young lady as soon as she is brought 
out. 
toward the door. ‘I hear her coming.” 

What she heard was some one whistling ‘‘ Pop 


Goes the Weasel,” out in the hall—and doing it} bits of personal experience. 


Ah! here,’’ added Mrs. Hoffland, glancing } to the message from over the sea. 


} little mouse, as she listened, with wide-open eyes, 


It was an 
unusually long letter, describing numerous places 
that Charley had visited, and dwelling on various 


He announced his 
(248) 
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intention of sailing for America on the 20th, 


But Dot was not the least bit selfish, and she 


which was three weeks distant from the date of { resolved to put herself on her good behavior, 


his letter, and added: 

«But I am not coming alone. I have a very 
intimate friend here, who has promised to accom- 
pany me and be my guest for a few months. 
Iie is a real live baronet, too; and a splendid 
fellow into the bargain; neither married nor in 
love; and has the wealth of a Rothschild. Maude 
and Blanche will have to draw lots, I suppose, to 
determine which shall win the prize, for of 
course both can’t have him, and one or the other 
must, if I have to turn match-maker to bring it 
about. I have told him about my handsome 
sisters, etc., etc.” 

Then, after a half dozen brotherly messages to 


when Charley brought home that detestable Eng- 
‘lishman. She would do this for her sisters’ sake, 
so that no rudeness on her part should frighten 
away the prize for which they were to compete; 
yet, at the same time, she was horrified at the 
thought of either Maude or Blanche marrying an 
egotistical British swell. And just to think of 
their having designs on the heart of a man they 
had never seen—of making marriage a matter of 
bargain and sale. But, perhaps, it was time 
they were marrying; Maude was twenty-seven, 
é and Blanche twenty-five. Perhaps it was time. 
‘« Maybe, some day, I'll be as crazy to marry 

as either of them,’’ Dot reflected, and then 








Dot, whom he called his baby-sister, and a play- ? laughed heartily at the idea, thinking how much 
ful inquiry whether she would be offended if he { nicer it was to be free. ‘{ never could marry a 
brought her a magnificent wax doll, which he { supercilious foreigner anyway, with his lofty 
had seen in a shop window, Charley closed his { airs and roll of ancestors. Goodness gracious, 


lengthy epistle. 

“A genuine, bona-fide baronet!’ exclaimed 
Blanche, taking no pains to conceal her delight. 

“T wish he would stay away!’ cried Dot, 
with energy. ‘I hate these high and mighty 
people; they make one feel so small. I know 
he must be a stiff old bachelor, with a shirt col- 
lar sawing his ears off, and eye-glasses riding his 
nose, like a witch on a broom-stick.’’ 

“Dot,” interrupted Maude, with her most 
supercilious frown, ‘‘aren’t you heartily ashamed 
of yourself, to speak so disparagingly of brother 
Charley’s guest ?”’ 

‘‘Not in the least,’’ replied Dot, coolly. ‘It 
is Charley, who ought to be ashamed of himself, 
for bringing that old ogre of a John Bull here, to 
give us lessons in decorum.” 


‘Goodness knows you need the lessons badly 


enough.’ 

Dot shrugged her shoulders, and walked to the 
window. 

“Tf he takes up his abode in this family, I'll 
go and live with uncle John—that’s all!” And 
then, as her gaze wandered over the lawn, she 
immediately added: ‘‘Oh, there’s Black Dia- 
mond at the door—I’m going for a ride.” 

And away she flew out of the room, and up 
the stairs, like a frolicsome kitten. In a few 
minutes she came down, looking prettier than 
ever, in her close-fitting habit of dark blue cloth. 

“T know I am a regular savage,”’ Dot mused, 


‘ aren’t we all descended alike from Adam.” 

Dot had not taken this ride without an object. 
There was a poor and needy family in the village, 
whom she almost daily visited, gladdening them, 
not less by her charitable contributions, than by 
the sunshine of her presence ; and it was to this 
family she now made her way. Her mother 
and sisters were happily ignorant of her chari- 
ties; they would have rated her roundly for this 
new enormity against the requirements of civil- 
ized society, had they known; so Dot had not 
the slightest intention of incurring their dis- 
pleasure by letting her secret out. 

She spent a delightful half hour with her pro- 
tegees, amusing the children, and helping the 
mother in her house-work ; then she tore herself 
away, and started homeward. 

Just outside of the village she passed a horse- 
man. He had drawn up at one side of the road 
and dismounted, for the evident purpose of tight- 
ening his saddle-girth. He was engaged in this 

operation as Dot cantered slowly by. He glanced 
fen at her, and she saw that he was young and 
> handsome—in fact, the very handsomest man she 
had ever seen, with a wonderful pair of eyes, and 
a remarkably graceful and well-proportioned 
form. He was quite the conventional gentleman 
in appearance, too, and he doffed his hat and 
bowed to her with such courtly grace, that she 
was inclined to believe he had just stepped out of 
| some novel. But, after all, he was rude enough 











as she rode briskiy along the high road toward } to stare at her, as if she had been a natural 
the village, “‘and I suppose I ought to be ; curiosity on exhibition for his express pleasure, 
ashamed of myself. But I’m afraid I can never {and Dot, never dreaming that it was her own 
be a fine lady like Maude and Blanche, if I live } loveliness that had surprised him off his guard, 


to be a hundred. I ought to be, too; only there } felt a trifle indignant. 
wouldn’t be any fun in it.’’ “¢ Insolence !’’ she murmured, with a little toss 


we 
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of her head as she turned itaway. ‘He either son the bridge, off again; and all in a twinkling, 
has no manners, or thinks it is not worth while ; having reached the opposite side in safety. The 
to waste them on a country girl!” gray charger followed at the same headlong 


Yet, strange to say, she could not resist the in- { speed. Clatter, clatter, on the bridge. Crash! 
clination to glance back, after awhile. As she} A collapse among the treacherous planks; a 
did so, she saw him leap into his saddle and start } snapping and creaking of rotten timbers; and 
after her, urging his animal forward as if de- 3 the whole structure gave way at once, horse and 
sirous of passing or overtaking her. rider going down headlong into the gully, 

Dot’s eyes flashed. Dot heard the crash, and glanced back just in 

«« He wants to pass me, and have another stare. { time to witness the accident. Her blood froze in 
Not if I know it,” she said, with a contemptuous { her veins. To rein in her steed and jump to the 
smile. ‘Now pet, do your duty,” patting the {ground was the work of an instant. She 
glossy neck of her horse. ‘You have never yet ; scarcely knew what she was doing, and never 
been defeated in a race.”’ afterwards had a distinct remembrance of any- 

Black Diamond tossed his mane as he felt the { thing that occurred immediately after her first 
loosened rein, and at once struck into a gallop. $ chill of horror; but, certainly, she did not faint, 
‘ nor waste a moment of time in hysterics. In an 
instant, as it seemed, she found herself down in 
the gully, holding the stranger’s head on her lap, 
as she wiped the blood from his pale brow with 
her handkerchief. Then things began to resume 








The girl, casting another swift glance behind her, 
saw the stranger quickening his pace also. Any 
madcap freak possessed its full share of pleasure 
for Dot, but a race on horseback was her 
special delight, and this gentleman was sufficiently 
well mounted to make the contest interesting. their natural clearness to her mind, and she 
But «a difficulty presented itself. She was $ realized that she had narrowly escaped fainting. 
rapidly nearing home. The read led so close to} The gully was quite shallow—six feet deep at 
the house that she could not avoid being seen by } the utmost—and a tiny silver thread of a stream 
its inmates if she kept on. She knew she was } purled musically through the centre. Strangely 
committing a glaring impropriety in the eyes of } enough, the horse was in nowise injured by his 
her dignified sisters, and had no mind to bring 3 fall, beyond a few slight bruises. He had fur- 
down upon her luckless head a deluge of femi-? nished sufficient proof of this’ by getting upon 
nine maledictions. Suddenly she remembered ; his feet, giving himself a discontented shake, and 
another road branching off at right angles from ; walking away to nibble the grass along the 
the one she was following, a few rods ahead. ; banks. But his master lay amid the ruins of the 
This suggested a solution to her difficulty. The $ bridge apparently dead, his handsome head rest- 
road was an old one, leading back toward the $ ing on Dot’s lap, his blood staining her garments, 
quarries among the hills; it had been out of use $ his eyes closed, his face colorless. 
so long that green grass was sprouting thickly in its A sound fell upon her ears; she looked up and 
ancient ruts; but it presented a long, level track }saw two men in a wagon. She screamed to 
for a race, and this was all the present emergency {them and waved her handkerchief. They saw 
demanded. She turned into it without a second ¢ her, left the wagon, and approached hurriedly. 
thought. She did not look behind; that { They were rough laboring men, but one of them 
would seem too much of an invitation; but she {she knew, having rendered aid to his family, 
had little doubt that she would be followed, and 3 when he was lying helpless with fever, scarcely 
true enough she soon heard the clatter of a horse ; six months ago. Briefly she explained to them 
behind her. Her pursuer was soon almost abreast ; what had occurred. One of the men immediately 
of her; but still Dot did not look around. She $ bared the stranger’s breast, and placed his hand 
only struck her steed more sharply, who dashed } over his heart. ‘ He ain’t dead yet,” was the 
forward at an even faster gallop. result; ‘ guess as how he’s only stunned.” Dot, 
A bridge suddenly appeared in front of Dot } at this, ordered them to place the insensible form 
—a rickety, dangerous-looking old bridge, span- 3 in their wagon, and drive at once to the Hoffland 
ning a gully that cut the road in twain; a bridge } mansion. 
that evidently had not been used since the road “‘You know where I live, Mr. Jackson. It is 
was abandoned, and was now in such an ad-;the nearest house. I will accompany you, and 
vanced state of decay, as to be exceedingly unsafe. } your friend shall take the gray horseand ride tothe 
In fact, nobody ever ventured to cross it in these village for a doctor. Go with all possible speed.” 
days. But Dot was ignorant of this, and dashed Dot, at this, remounted Black Diamond, and 
recklessly on, without a thought of danger. Clat- } went ahead of the wagon, to have a chamber pre- 
ter, clatter, clatter on the loose boards—she was } pared for the wounded guest. She threw the 
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household into a state of the wildest confusion, ; 








when she recounted her adventnre. Maude 
actually turned green with horrified wrath, at 
this crowning folly of the giddy child’s career ; 
while Blanche showed alarming symptoms of 
emotional insanity, whatever that may be. But 
there was something in Dot’s manner that hushed 
the words on their lips, when they would have 
expostulated, and they contented themselves by 
declaring it an outrageous shame to turn the 
house into a hospital for the accommodation of § 
the killed and wounded from Dot's batile-fields. 
Mrs. Hoffland, was less captious. | 
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“Did he tell you his name? It would be 
awkward not to know that.” 
‘He says his name is Chetwynde—Walter 
Chetwynde. And that is all I know about him.” 
** Please, sir,’ Dot stammered, ‘‘it—it seems 
so sad to think that he has no friends—no mother, 
or—or sister, to nurse him. Do you think I 
might nurse him? I would be very quiet; I can 
be quiet when I try; and I would do just as you 
told me—” 
““Why, bless you, child, of course you can 
nurse him, if your mother doesn’t object,’’ inter- 
rupted the surgeon, briskly. ‘‘You are so 


dDot.’’ 
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Woman of ihe world though she was, she was still } precious young, though,”’ he added, doubtfully. 
possessed of a heart, and it remained with her to ‘Only try me,” pleaded Dot. ‘There are no 
complete the disgust of her elder daughters, by { other women in the house who would be willing 
sanctioning everything Dot proposed for the } to nurse him, and anyway, I—I feel as though it 





comfort of the unfortunate stranger. 

The wagon arrived. The still lifeless form was } 
carried into the house, and placed on a bed in 
the best chamber. 
relented a little, when they perceived unmistak- 
able marks of the gentleman about the sufferer ; 
but they still persisted that he was an adventurer, 
and that their madcap sister bad disgraced her- 
self forever. The village surgeon came, banishing 
every one from the chamber, except Samson, 
the butler, and was closeted with his patient for an 
hour. When he finally came forth, Dot met him 
on the landing, with a white, anxious face. She 
started forward, and grasped his arm. 

“Will he get well? Will he die? Oh, sir, 
can you save him ?” she cried, breathlessly. 

The surgeon looked down at her in blank 
amazement. Then he began to stroke his chin. 

“Yes, he will get well. No, he won’t die. 
Yes, ma’am, I can save him,”’ he said. 

Her heart had seemed to stand still while she 
waited for his answer; now it throbbed with 
wild joy. 

“Oh, I am so glad—so glad!’ she murmured, 
gratefully. ‘« Will he be up soon?” 

“Be able to leave his bed in a fortnight, 
maybe—not sooner.” 

“How much is he hurt ?” 

‘«T wo ribs fractured, head considerably banged, 
and a slight internal injury; that’sall. He can’t 
be moved under any consideration.” 

«Tle is conscious, then ?”’ 





“Yes; but I can’t allow you, or any one else 
to talk to him. If he escapes delirium, it will 
only be by the greatest caution. Heis a stranger 
in this neighborhood; arrived here only yester- 
day ; stopping at the hotel in the village. The 
horse he rode belongs to the landlord, and I am 
requested to return it to its owner. He’s one of 
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them artists, I reckon, on a vacation.” 


were my place, since it was my fault that he got 
hurt.” 

‘Well! well! have your own way,” said the 
doctor, glancing at his watch. ‘Only don’t ex- 
cite him for the world. I gave hima powerful 
narcotic a few moments ago, and I suppose he is 
dropping off to sleep by this time. Your but- 
ler, Samson, is watching by his bedside. You 
may relieve him, if you wish; but don’t forget to 
consult your mother, first. I will come again 
this evening. Good-morning.”’ 

Dot did consult her mother, but that model of 
selfish good-nature merely laughed, and told her 
to do as she pleased. ‘Only don’t bother me,” 
she added, leaning back comfortably on the sofa. 
‘‘T gave my consent to his being cared for in this 
house, because, in humanity, I could do nothing 
less. I must now be permitted to wash my 
hands of the whole affair.” 

Dot was quite willing that she should, and, 
after saying so, hurried away to relieve Samson. 

«Ts he asleep ?”’ the asked, in a whisper. 

«‘Just dropped off,” replied Samson, with an 
air of professional dignity, as if he were the 
doctor himself. 

‘Does he seem perfectly quiet?” 

“Not perfectly so, Miss Dot. I am afraid he 
has a slight fever.” 

“‘You may go, Samson. I’m to be his nurse. 
If I need you, I will ring.” 

Samson beat a stately retreat, and Dot softly 
approached the couch. The patient was sleeping, 
but his breathing was irregular, and he frequently 
moved his head and moaned, asif in pain. His 
face was flushed, too, and Dot, venturing to lay 


‘her hand gently on his forehead, found it hot 


with fever. This was what the surgeon had 
feared, and it portended deliriwm. 
Dot could not help remarking, even now, how 


‘handsome he was. His fine, intellectual head 
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was covered with soft brown locks, in which 
there was a dash of gold; his features were 
almost classical in their mould, and yet full of 
character. Whowas he? A landscape painter? 
Poor, no doubt. Had he a mother, or sisters? 

He slept on, but continued to moan and talk 
incoherently in his sleep. Dot hovered over him 
like a ministering angel, keeping the bandages 
wet on his head, and watching every motion he 
made with anxious interest. 

Towards night, Mr. Chetwynde grew delirious, 
and made all sorts of absurd speeches, and re- 
monstrated against imaginary persecutions, as de- 
lirious people invariably will. Dot and the 
surgeon both sat up with him all that first night, 
the latter frequently complimenting the little 
nurse on the surprising courage and fortitude she 
displayed, as well as on the womanly tact and 
deftness that made her assistance so indispens- 
able. After that they watched by turns, relieving 
each other at stated intervals, for two days and 
nights, till the danger was over, and the patient 
once more passive. No amount of reasoning 
could induce Dot to relinquish her share of the 
nursing, until the crisis was safely passed; but 
after that, she was persuaded to take a season of 
rest, her place being filled by the old housekeeper 
and Samson, alternately. 

As for Maude and Blanche, they never so much 
as glanced into the sick-chamber, and the latter 
lost no opportunity of favoring Dot with her 
sneers, at what she termed a silly and childish 
interest in an unknown individual, perhaps an 
adventurer. - Maude, on the other hand, took 
refuge in a cold and haughty manner, simply 
observing, with a queenly shudder, that she had 
no more to say, since her mother saw fit to 
sanction the child’s indiscretions. Mrs. Hoffland, 
for her part, had the grace to inquire how the 
young man fared, every time Dot appeared at 
table, and even expressed a hope that nothing 
was left undone for his comfort. 

Dot’s eagerness to see Mr. Chetwynde restored 
to health, was as much the offspring of remorse, 
perhaps, as of disinterested kindness. She per- 
sisted in attaching the blame of the accident to 
herself. She had lured him into the race, she 
reflected, that had terminated so disastrously. 
If she could make amends, by nursing him back 
to life, she was only too glad to do it at any self- 
sacrifice. 

On the second day, after his return to conscious- 
ness, Dot was sitting alone by his bedside, when 
he awoke from a refreshing slumber. His 
countenance brightened, with evident pleasure, 
at sight of her. 

“Ah! the little lady who won the race,”’ he 





said, smiling. ‘I have been wishing you would 
come. The doctor tells me I almost owe my 
existence to you.” 

“To me?” exclaimed Dot. ‘‘Oh, good gracious, 
no!” 

‘‘ But he says you have nursed me so constantly, 
so bravely and faithfully !’’ persisted the gentle- 
man, his earnest blue eyes meeting her astonished 
brown ones. 

“I nursed you—I couldn’t do less than that— 
my conscience wouldn’t let me do less, when I 
was to blame for the accident. Why, sir,’ she 
added, her cheeks beginning to blanch at the 
recollection, ‘instead of saving your life I came 
very near causing your death. I led you to that 
awful bridge, and it fell with you—” 

«Yes, I know,” smiled the young man, amused 
by her eagerness; ‘ but that was not your fault. 
You could not have known the bridge was unsafe, 
else you would not have crossed it yourself.’ 

He looked at her eagerly, and yet not rudely, 
with a look Dot had never before had from any 
one. Somehow, beneath that look, she blushed 
furiously. 

With genuine tact he hastened to change the 
subject. 

‘Would you be so kind as to raise my pillows 
a trifle? You see I am still too weak to help my- 
self,”? he said. 

She was glad to do anything to turn attention 
from her silly blushes, and so hastened to comply 
with his request. Bending over his pillows, as 
she gently arranged them to suit his fancy, her 
face was so close to his that he might have kissed 
her rosy cheek, had he dared; and in that 
moment he would almost have given his life for 
the right to do so. 

‘“‘ You have not told me your name,” he sug- 
gested, as she resumed her seat. ‘I presume 
you are one of the Misses Hoffland, however ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, dear, no! I’m only Dot,” she replied, 
in her usual heedless fashion. 

“‘Only Dot?’’ he echoed, biting his lips to keep 
from laughing. Then there are three young 
ladies in the family ?”’ 

“«No—only two,” with an innocent stare: 
‘«Maude and Blanche. They are my sisters, you 
know; and everybody saysso pretty. Ofcourse, 
they are ever so much older than I am. I am 
eighteen, though,” she hastened to add, as if 
fearful that he would think her a toddling infant, 
if she did not correct the impression. 

*« Have you no brothers ?”’ 

“Only one—brother Charley. Heisin Europe 
now, but he is coming home in a few weeks, and 
will bring one of those horrid Englishmen with 
him—a regular swell baronet, and with his awful 
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majestic airs. Isn't it dreadful? And Charley ¢ end of the piazza. The first time he attempted 
says he is going to turn match-maker, and make : this expedition, he had just reached the foot of 
Maude or Blanche marry the baronet. Ugh! I the stairs, when Blanche happened to pass 
would as soon have a crocodile in the family. I ; through the hall. He glanced at her out of those 
know it is wicked of me to say so, but I hate { marvelous eyes, and favored her with such a 


these high and mighty people, who are so grand, 
and rich, and all the rest.”’ 

Mr. Chetwynde laughed. 

«For myself,” he said, ‘I do not envy them. 
I am willing to be as poor as Job’s turkey, and 
as humble as Uriah Heep, if that would win me 
favor in your eyes.” 

Dot thought it odd that he should say such 
things to her. Compliments like that might have 
been paid to Maude or Blanche, and sounded 
just right, but to her—why, she was scarcely more 
than a child, as yet. At any rate, her sisters 
never lost an opportunity of telling her so. 

The little nurse and her patient held long con- 
versations every day after this, and became such 
fast friends in a week's time, that it was difficult 
for either to realize, that so brief a period had 
elapsed since they were utterly unknown to each 
other. Dot conscientiously believed, that to 
amuse and entertain the gentleman during his 
convalescence, was as much her duty as nursing 
him through his danger had been; so she gave 
him as much of her time as she could spare from 
her other duties, talking and reading to him, and 
sometimes even favoring him with a song, when 
he refused to hear excuses. 

All this time her sisters evinced no curiosity to 
form the acquaintance of Mr. Chetwynde, nor 
disposition to alter their original opinion of the 
whole affair. They frequently spoke of Dot’s 
adventure in sneering tones, and denounced her 
conduct as the cream of absurdity from first to 
last. They sincerely hoped her patient would 
get well, they told her, and take himself off, 
without any unnecessary delay. It would be 
awkward to have him in the house when brother 
Charley and his guest arrived. Truth to tell, 
they were making extravagant preparations for 
the reception of the wealthy baronet. Blanche 
was candid enough to make laughing allusions to 
the prospect of herself and sister becoming rivals 
in a race for a rich husband, but Maude always 
reproved her with a frown of lofty contempt, and 
then secretly consoled herself by laying the 
flattering unction to her soul, that her own bru- 
nette beauty was more attractive than Blanche’s 
yellow hair and turquoise eyes. 

As the surgeon predicted, Mr. Chetwynde was 
able to leave his bed at the end of a fortnight. 
A day or two afterward, he permitted himself 
to be helped dowa stairs by the magnificent Sam- 
son, and accommodated with a seat on the shady 





courtly bow, that she involuntarily found herself 
returning it; then she swept on to the drawing- 
room, conscious that she had compromised her 
dignity. But she was really astonished and im- 
pressed, on reflection, by his distinguished man- 
ners, and after due deliberation she boldly 
declared in his favor, and told Maude so. 
Maude sneered. But the next day, she, too, saw 
the gentleman by chance, and at once decided 
that it was not exactly generous to make the poor 
fellow feel as if he were an intruder, The result 
was that both these ladies allowed Dot to intro- 
duce them to her friend, and forthwith proceeded 
to make themselves agreeable, feeling that he 
must have had a dull time of it with only Dot’s 
nonsense to amuse him. 

The days passed. Mr. Chetwynde was quite 
able to leave the house, but the ladies, with one 
voice, declared he must not think of going, until 
his strength was thoroughly restored. Mrs. 
Hoffland, in her indolent fashion, said she doted 
on him; Blanche pronounced him delightful ; 
Maude confessed that she found him very good 
company, and Dot—nobody thought it worth 
while to ask her opinion. But what a change 
had come over the girl! She never romped or 
whistled now, but went about her little duties 
with a quiet dignity all her own, always reading 
or singing to Mr. Chetwynde when he asked her, 
and seeming very happy to know that she could 
still be of service to him. 

One warm afternoon, the whole family were 
sitting on the breezy piazza, with Mr. Chetwynde 
forming the central figure, when a carriage drove 
up the avenue, and a young man with a valise in 
his hand stepped out. He stopped a moment to 
give some orders to the driver, then approached 
the group on the piazza. 

“« Why, it’s Charley !”’ suddenly exclaimed Mrs. 
Hoffland. 

Dot bounded down the steps like a deer, and 
flew along the walk “to meet Charley, throwing 
her arms impetuously around his neck, and pulling 
his head down for a kiss. 

‘You dear little Dot! how you have grown!’’ 
said the young man, laughing. ‘I declare, you 
are becoming quite a woman. So you are really 
glad to see me, eh?” 

“‘Oh, tremendously glad!’’ asseverated Dot. 
* And gladder still that you are alone, that you 
didn’t bring that odious Englishman you told us 
about in your letter.”’ 
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As she spoke, Charley had sprung up the steps. 
Suddenly he stopped. 

“Eh! Why!” he ejaculated. 
my eyes? Sir Walter!” 

‘Oh, mercy! you don’t mean to say that you 
know our friend?’ cried Blanche. ‘ How de- 
lightful! How romantic! Where did you meet 
Mr. Chetwynde, Charley? Tell us this instant, 
you bad boy !” 

Charley stared at her in blank amazement. 

‘*What do you mean? Are you crazy ?’’ he 
demanded, in his usual blunt way. ‘You surely 
know Sir Walter is my English friend.” 

“Sir Walter !’’ faintly articulated Blanche. 

‘Sir Walter!’ echoed Maude, surprised out 
of her lofty composure. 

“Sir Walter!’’ gasped Dot, and immediately 
shrunk out of sight behind her mother’s chair. 

Mrs. Hoffland merely looked at her son with 
an expression of mild inquiry; she was too lazy 
to go beyond that. 

‘Good Lord! have you turned into a lot of 
raving maniacs in my absence?” cried Charley, 
losing all patience. ‘‘ Chetwynde, what does this 
mean? I thought you were in New York.” 

The gentleman addressed had been glancing 
from one to another, with a peculiar smile on 
his features. He now rose to his feet. 

“It means,”’ said he, ‘‘ that I owe these ladies 
an apology, for practicing a bit of deception in 
this house. I thought it entirely harmless, I 
assure you; but I now begin to fear it was not 
exactly polite, to say the least. In a word, my 
dear Hoffland,’’ he added, with a pleasant smile, 
‘¢your excellent mother and your charming sisters, 
know me only as a Mr. Chetwynde, and not as 
your friend from across the seas.” 

Then he briefly narrated, to the astonished 


*¢Can I believe 


Charley, the accident which had brought him to | 


the house. 

Dot could stand it no longer. At this point 
she turned away from the group, walked delib- 
erately into the house, and went up stairs to her 
room. Chetwynde looked after her, with a smile, 
and then continued : 

“«T intended to tell who I was, in good time; 
but I found that Miss Dot was prejudiced in 
advance .against your English friend, and I 
valued her good-will too highly to forfeit it by 
revealing the secret at once. I thought, if I 


might win her esteem before she learned the 
truth, I could then disclose my identity without 
fear of frightening her away. Perhaps you think 
this a foolish idea, but I do not!’’ he said, ser- 
iously, as Blanche began one of her affected 
laughs. 

Blanche had thought it all a joke;. this mild { 
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rebuff threw her into momentary confusion ; but 
she rallied; and ‘then followed the example of 
her sister and mother, who were already chat- 
tering and simpering their apologies. They were 
so sorry they did not know sooner, and were 
afraid they had treated him with seeming in- 
difference, and would he please not judge them 
harshly, and what could they ever do to atone, 
etc. Their guest met their apologies with good- 
natured remonstrances, and then got away from 
the subject as quickly as possible. 

Charley drew attention to himself by saying: 

‘“¢T suppose another word of explanation is now 
in order. I wrote you that letter in good faith, 
mother, for it was really Sir Walter’s intention to 
accompany me home. But after I had posted it, 
he came to me with the intelligence that a distant 
relative of his—a lady—was on the eve of sailing 
for America, and desired his company on the 
voyage, knowing that he contemplated the journey 
at an early day. I told him to go, of course, 
though I was obliged to wait until the 20th, before 
I would be free to leave England.”’ 

‘«‘ And I,” said Sir Walter, “ finding time heavy 
on my hands, in New York, thought I would 
come here and introduce myself. I was on the 
way to your house,” bowing to Mrs. Hoffland, 
‘«when the accident occurred.” 

“‘How delightful!’ said Blanche. 
romantic !”’ 

But she and Maude were both treating them- 
selves to a mental pinching for the stupid blunder 
they had made. Charley was pretty well con- 
vinced that they had ‘cooked their goose” 
—to use his own expression—and he did not 
hesitate to tell them so when the opportunity 
offered, adding, in language more expressive than 
choice, that they richly deserved the mortification 
they had brought upon themselves. Sir Walter 
was not a fool, he warmly assured them, and was 
not likely to forget that they had grudged him 
the hospitality of their house, and denied him the 
slightest personal attention, when he was a 
stranger on the point of death. 

‘Dot is worth a dozen of you!’ said Charley, 
angrily. 

But Maude and Blanche were too desperately 
hopeful to concur in their brother’s opinion, and 
in less than two days they were hurling them- 
selves at Sir Walter’s head with all the skill and 
confidence of Hindoo jugglers. 

Dot was very quiet and reserved during the 
week that followed, and seemed to fight shy of 
their guest, never allowing herself to be alone 
with him, and always keeping out of the conver- 
sation when others were around. Sir Walter 
looked at her regretfully sometimes, as if puzzled 
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and pained by her reticence, but he was not the 
man to carry his heart on his sleeve, and no one 
guessed that he was troubled. 

But one morning, when Dot went out to a re- 
tired part of the garden to interview her pet 
flowers, Sir Walter followed her. She was bend- 
ing over the verbena beds, looking excessively 
charming in her pretty garden-hat, when his 
footstep on the walk caused her to look up, only 
to meet his handsome, distressed face. 

«‘T have caught you at last,” he said, with an 
effort to appear natural, and then went on ab- 
ruptly: ‘Miss Dot, I want you to tell me if I 
have done anything to anger you—if I have 
offended you in any way? I would not have 
done it for the world—” 

“Offend me?” gasped Dot, in her astonishment. 
“Qh, no! no! How could you offend me?” 

“‘T was afraid I had, somehow,”’ he said, in a 
husky voice. 
since your brother came home. You do not hate 
me, Dot? You are not vexed because I have 
turned out to be what I am? I tried to make 
you like me, before letting the secret out, and— 
and I would rather be the poorest fellow alive, 
than lose your respect and esteem.” 

She looked up imploringly into his face, her lip 
quivering, her eyes suggestive of tears. 

“T know it was very wicked of me,’ she 
faltered. ‘‘Iam sorry, too. I have not had the 
courage to ask you to forgive me; but I do ask 
you now?” 

“Forgive you?’’ he exclaimed. 
no occasion to ask my forgiveness.” 

“T was very silly and rude,’’ she went on, reso- 
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“You have 
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“You have not been yourself ; 


lutely. ‘I thought you were awfully grand, and 
terrible, and supercilious; I said I hated such 
people; I did not know—I did not mean—” 

«« And you have not found me so terrible, after 
all?” he asked. 

‘No, indeed. I was very silly.” 

He took both of her hands in his. 

“Dot, do you not know—have you not seen 
that I love you? I do love you, Dot, with my 
whole heart and soul! You will not send me 
from you, darling?’ 

She started back, and tried to draw her hands 
away. 

“Not me! Not me 
‘¢ Maude or Blanche, but not me! 
I am only—only—”’ 

‘‘Only Dot,’’ he said, with a tender smile in 
his eyes; ‘‘and it is ‘only Dot’ that I want. It 
$can never be Maude or Blanche, or any one in 
the wide world but your own sweet self. It is 
you that I love! You have been very kind to 
me; won’t you be kind to me now ?” 

‘«Oh, sir—you—I—indeed—”’ 

But he had his arms about her, and folding 
her close, close to his heart. 

Of course Maude and Blanche were sore over 
their defeat, but they were wise enough to make 
; the best of it, though it is a standing puzzle to 
‘them. The Hofflands are passing this year in 
} England, the guests of Sir Walter and Lady 
; Chetwynde, and it was but, the other day, that 
; Blanche, looking out of the great bay window, 
; over the splendid park, said: 

; To have all this now—it’s incomprehensible 
‘ —and Onxy Dor.” 


? 


she cried, hastily. 
You mistake ! 
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I stoop on the bank of a sunlit stream, 
Whose murmuring voice was blending, 

With the wood notes wild of a bird that sang, 
In a tree o’er the waters bending. 


And into the sparkling depths below, 
Let fall from my hand a pebble; 

While idly listening to the bird 
Whistling his sweet, wild treble. 


It sank where the roots of a tree that leaned 
Far over the mimic river, 
Formed a pool where a mirrored picture lay, 
Of a floating cloud and the beech leaves quiver. 


The picture vanished—a tiny wave 
In a widening circle glided, 

To where the tree and a pebbly benk 
The pool from the stream divided, 


Then back the lessening wavelet came, 
To where the stone had broken 

The water's calm, where it seemed to die 
And leave of the pebble no token. 


And thus methinks each idle word 
Let fall from lips unheeding, 

May send a widening wave of sound 
From the thoughtless author speeding. 


Until on the shore of life it breaks 
As that wave on the strand is breaking, 
Then back to its source with swift reesei) 
It rolls in the last awaking. 


For every idle word we are told 
In Judgment shall be repeated, 

And justice for words no less then deeds 
To each one of us be meted, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

«‘Wuar is it? oh, Edith! oh! Mrs. Latham! 
what—what !”’ whispered Margaret, now choked 
with terror; and spite of her former ridicule of 
Edith, quite the most frightened of the two. 

It was a shrill cry at first, broken off suddenly, 
then resumed in a lower, more wailing tone, re- 
commencing after intervals of ceasing. 

“It is a woman’s voice,”’ said Mrs. Latham, 
hardly speaking above her breath, ‘‘ or—” 

Again the voice rang out, and Margaret clung 
closer than ever to Edith. 

“It is dreadful! horrible!” she whispered, 
with shaking voice, ‘‘what shall we do? I 
cannot bear it any longer!” 

“Let us get up,” bravely said Edith, ‘‘and 
see for ourselves.” 

She did not mention what she had heard be- 
fore, for she could not do anything to increase 
the terror of her companions’ 

By the time the candles were lit, the cries had 
ceased entirely. Mrs. Latham looked at her 
watch—it was ten minutes of two o’clock. 

«‘James and Herbert must have gone to their 
room,” she said; ‘‘ if they heard this, they would 
come to us.” 

‘‘Oh! there is the bell, let us ring it,’”’ said 
Margaret. Meantime, Edith had gone to the 
door at the end of the room. She found it locked, 
as it had been when she had last examined it. 
“Tf any one,” she said to herself, ‘‘ has passed 
through it since then, the key must have been 
turned twice; and the second time, when I was 
wide awake, listening intently. It is almost 
impossible, that I should not have heard the key 
turned, in that event, if anybody passed gut.” 

Then an idea shot across her mind, blanching 
her cheek and making her knees knock together 
under her. Suppose the door had been opened 
for ingress and not for egress, and that they were 
at that moment locked in there with something— 
she did not try to think what—whether material 
or immaterial—which could not be aught than 
inimical, coming in that way. 

‘“« My dear,” said her aunt, noticing her sudden 
agitation, ‘‘do not be overcome now—the noise 
has stopped. Could it possibly have been a dog, 
do you think?” 

(256) 


‘‘No—nothing so earthly,” said poor Margaret. 
“Oh! that wail! it woke me so suddenly, and 
I did not know where I was. Sir James and 
Herbert must have heard it—why do they not 
come? Oh, dear, oh, dear! perhaps they can- 
not—perhaps they are murdered! Why did we 
ever trust that man ?’’ and she commenced to cry. 

‘Hush, Margaret,’ said Edith, sternly, “do 
not make matters worse than they are. There! 
hark! hush—listen!”” she exclaimed, springing 
to her feet, at a noise in the hall. 

All three kept perfectly still, with every sense 
strained to agony. The moonlight was no com- 
fort—it made them shiver by its pallor—it was 
livid. 

Their suspense was not of long duration, 
however, for presently they heard Mr, Braith- 
waite’s voice. He was speaking to his dog, and 
then to some person, and they soon distinguished 
Sir James’ clear tones. 

«‘Thank God!’ said Edith, as she sank upon 
a chair. 

Mrs. Latham went at once to the door and 
called. Sir James answered her: 

‘‘ Yes, aunt, we are here,’’ he said. 

“Wait a moment, and we will open,” she 
called again. 

The ladies dressed themselves as hurriedly as 
their trembling hands would allow. When at 
last the door was opened, Sir James and Herbert 
pressed up to it, Braithwaite remaining at a 
short distance in the back-ground. 

‘¢What is the matter?” said Mrs. Latham. 
*« James, what were those cries?” 

“IT do not know. Are you sure that you heard 
anything?” 

‘Sure!’ they all exclaimed, “‘why, did you 
not hear it?” 

‘“‘A dreadful scream,” Margaret went on. 
“Tt woke us all up, and kept on—and on—oh, 
such a dreadful scream! and it died away into a 
moan. Why, it only stopped a minute ago—how 
could you possibly not have heard it?’ 

“We were in our first sleep,” replied Sir 
James, ‘‘and were only roused by Braithwaite’s 
footsteps out here in the hall.” 

Here Braithwaite spoke, not, however, coming 
forward. 
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“J came up,”’ he said, “fearing that the ladies 
might have been disturbed.” 

“Then you heard it!” was the general ex- 
clamation. 

He did not reply directly to this, but said, in 
a suppressed voice, after a moment’s pause: 

“T regret this somuch. Iam so deeplysorry.”’ 

Then in a quick, anxious tone, to Edith: 

‘“‘ Miss Wynton, do not stand any longer. I 
am sure you must be ill—you look so white. 
Oh!’ he cried, “it is cruel! But cannot you 
rest again now? I will remain outside here.” 

“Yes,” said Sir James; “aunt, you must all 
lie down again. As Braithwaite says, we will 
stay here.” 

“No! oh, no! I cannot—we must leave this 
room—we cannot stay in it,’’ exclaimed Mar- 
garet, “‘anything, anything, but going into it 
again |” 

So it was finally settled that they should go 
down stairs to Braithwaite’s comfortable morning- 
room, where the ladies could take possession of the 
lounges, and Sir James and Herbert could be 
accommodated in Braithwaite’s bed-room, which 
was on the same floor and close at hand. 

On descending the stairs, Braithwaite met 
them in the lower hall, and walking by Edith’s 
side, expressed his concern at’ the fright and 
suffering she had undergone. 

‘‘ How can I forgive myself?’’ he said. 

“There is nothing to forgive,’’ she answered, 
kindly, and struck by the look in his face, she 
added, “‘ you, too, must be a sufferer.” 

He made no reply to this, but asked: 

“Am I wrong in thinking that you have been 
more startled than the others? You are more 
agitated than either Mrs. Latham or Miss Eldon, 
and as you are more courageous, I am led to the 
opinion, that you have had more to endure. Am 
I right or wrong?” 

His steadfast glance drew her’s to meet it. 
She saw that he really looked anxious on her 
account. 

‘Mr. Braithwaite,” she said, faintly, ‘you are 
right in your supposition. But I cannot say 
anything more now.’ 

** No, not now,’ he assented, “but,” eagerly, 
‘*to-morrow—or, at least, soon—will you not tell 
me?” 

** Yes, whenever you give me an opportunity.” 

*¢Soon, then,” he said, “for I am most anxious. 
{t may be something which I can explain, and—” 
after a moment—‘*I would desire for your sake, 
as well as my own, to do so, if possible; for I see 
you are painfully affected by these unfortunate 
occurrences.”” 


Everything. having now been comfortably 
Vou. LXXIV.—18. 
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arranged, all lay down once more; and though, 
at first, none felt sleepy, fatigue finally overcame 
them. It was nearly nine o’clock when Edith, 
and then Mrs, Latham and Margaret, roused and 
spoke. They awoke with a sensation of blank, 
at first; but soon the events of the night recurred 
to them. Edith shuddered. But Margaret, feel- 
ing that the worst Was over; was eager to talk 
about it. But neither Mrs. Latham nor Edith 
were responsive, and after a time, she, too, became 
silent and thoughtful. 

The three gentlemen were in the hall when the 
ladies at last appeared, and put many questions 
as to how they felt, and how they had been able 
to rest in their temporary shelter. Mr. Braith- 
waite was anxious for all, but his glance rested 
with a deepened expression upon. Edith., An 
excellent breakfast was now served up by Mrs. 
Kirle. Nothing was said, however, relating to 
the singular occurrences of the previous night, 
the conversation being principally between the 
gentlemen, and on the subject of the game to be 
found in the vicinity. When they had finished 
the meal, Mrs. Latham reminded Sir James of an 
engagement he had, which would necessitate their 
early departure. 

Braithwaite immediately said: ‘I cannot urge 
your remaining—I can only say how sorry I am 
that you should have been distressed while here. 
I blame myself now, for having allowed you to 
expose yourselves to what you could not realize 
beforehand, but which I did. But no—I did not 
realize how painful it would prove to you, or, 
believe me, I would have prevented your passing 
a night here.” 

This reserve, this regret, added to the mystery ; 
but he gave no further explanation. 

So they returned home, and on the way much 
was said about what had happened ; but no satis- 
factory surmises were made. No one could even 
conjecture the cause of the cries. And of the 
opening of the door, Edith said not a word. 

A week passed before Braithwaite made his 
appearance at the Wyntons. He found Edith 
alone, the other members of the family being 
absent on various errands. After a few conven- 
tional words, Braithwaite proceeded, with abrupt 
directness, to the inquiry he was there to make, 
and when he had heard all, remained in silence 
so long, that at last, Edith spoke again, and asked: 

‘You cannot, then, account for what I have 
told you?” 

His answer was: 

‘*No, Miss Wynton, it is not in my power. 
You say you have spoken to no one. May I ask 
that you will kindly continue to preserve silenee 
upon this subject—that, if possible, you will not 
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dwell upon it even in your thoughts? I may not 
—I cannot—explain; but I feel that I may trust 
much to your consideration and great kindness.” 

His voice was low and sad, and as she raised 
her eyes to his face, the shadow there was so deep 
and sorrowful, that they filled with involuntary 
tears at the sight. 

“Oh !’’ he said, ‘Miss Wynton, I am more 
than grateful.” 

She smiled, and turned away her head, to 
pluck a rose from a bush that grew at the win- 
dow, near which they sat; and as sheraised the 
bud to her face, a tear fell upon it, glistening 
there in tenderest dew. 

**Give me the rosebud,’’ he said, softly. 

She gave it to him, in silence, and he received 
it, in silence. 

He lingered long, loath to break the spell. 

He had gone, however, when the others came. 
Edith had watched his tall figure striding away 
across the lawn, knowing not whether she were 
sadder or happier that he had been there, and 
that they had spoken together as they had that 
day. 

He had asked’ permission to come again, and 
was soon quite at home with Sir James and his 
friends. Many were their ‘walks and rides about 
the country. Many, many were the enraptured 
hours which Edmund Braithwaite passed by the 
side of Edith Wynton. And then, one day, he 
spoke the love, that by glance and tone, had long 
been declared. 

Edith and he were seated in a favorite spot, in 
the midst of a clump of trees, on the lawn, at 
some distance from the house. Some trifling 
word of her’s, some dallying speech, uttered with 
the grace which ever so charmed him, caused his 
feelings to overpower him, and his deep, passion- 
ate, deathless love rose and surged to his lips in 
words of vehement appeal. Edith already had 
learned to return his love, and did not resist. 
Did neither perceive.the shadow of doom hover- 
ing above them? Aye—when he had left her, 
and had entered his. dark abode, then—then, 
with his head bowed on the table against which 
he leaned, he realized it all. . But he sprang to 
his fect, at last, and paced the room with rapid, 
angry strides. 

“JT am guiltless,’ he said; I will conquer—I 
will keep Edith.” 

And he brought her to the grim old castle. He 
brought her—his love, his bride, his very life. 

Sir James and Mrs. Latham, though fearful at 
first, had not opposed what they.saw to be Edith’s 
firm determination, especially as Braithwaite 
held so high a place in their own esteem. Their 
only serious objection was that Monk’s Hollow 





should become Edith’s home. But on this 
subject Braithwaite had said : 

‘Trust her to me. I'canand will protect her 
from all harm. In her suffering I would know 
no degrees, ‘from the most trifling annoyance to 
the deepest pain; she must know nothing but 
happiness.”’ 

So he had spoken to her. And, like a true 
woman, she believed in\and trusted the man she 
loved. 





CHAPTER V. 

Ir was a lovely May morning, when Edmund 
Braithwaite brought his bride home to Monk’s 
Hollow. He had wanted to renovate and fur- 
nish anew the old castle. But Edith had objected. 
So the place was left unchanged, except that the 
windows were thrown open. Flowers, too, were 
brought, and the castle, inside and out, filled 
withthem. Thisihad a magical effect in dispersing 
the gloom. 

Edith had been ‘married two months, and the 
midsummer days were now at: hand. She and 
Braithwaite had lived a dream of perfect hap- 
piness—all was peace—and nota misgiving 
obtruded itself to mar the blissful reality of the 
love-lit hours. Edith’s contentment was too 
perfect, indeed to be disturbed, even by the re- 
membrance of the first night she had spent at the 
old castle. Indeed she had almost forgotten it. 
If now and again, a recollection of that midnight 
hour, and of the horror it suggested, came back 
to her, it was quickly dismissed. Amid the 
happy thoughts and visions which now filled 
her daily life, there was no room for what she 
began almost to. persuade herself had been an 
illusion. 

Mrs. Kirle had remained at thecastle. ‘She 
has peculiar claims upon my gratitude and care,” 
said Braithwaite to Edith, ‘by reason of long 
and faithful services rendered the family. My de- 
sire is that she should be always well cared for in 
this house, and allowed to have that privacy 
which itis her disposition to require. You un- 
derstand me, dear?’ Mrs. Kirle had therefore 
been left undisturbed, in the possession of the 
quarters assigned to her, ina remote turret that 
was almost ruinous, 

Thus young Mrs. Braithwaite, unlike her 
predecessor at the old castle,the mother of the 
fair-haired victim, Alice Braithwaite, young Mrs. 
Braithwaite and. her husband; seemed as .happy 
a couple as.any about Brisworth and Brule. 

Time fled;and soon.autumn, had come again, 
with its rising winds and whirling, many-colored 
leaves. Braithwaite and Edith had been for a 
few days at her old. home, visiting her, brother. 
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The next day they were to return to the Hollow. 
Sir James had asked Braithwaite to ride out with 
him, and as they were not expected back till 
dinner-time, Edith thought she would walk over 
to the Hollow, meantime, and give some directions 
about their return. Her aunt, who was in the 
breakfast-room with her, assented, and Edith set 
off, and was soon at her destination. 

Having given her orders to the servants, she 
went into Braithwaite’s study, and threw herself 
upon a sofa, mear the open wood fire. The 
fatigue of her walk soon overpowered her, and 
she fell sound asleep. When she woke, she saw, 
by the darkening of the room, that the afternoon 
was nearly spent. She half rose, intending to 
return to the hall, at once. But lulled by the 
sighing of the wind and swaying of the boughs 
outside, and the sound within of the wood fire, 
as it crackled and hissed, and sang on the hearth, 
throwing a flickering light out into the - fast 
increasing blackness of the room, she again lay 
back, and closed her eyes, losing herself, not in 
sleep, but in that state which is so closely allied 
to it, when on the borders of dreamland, we for 
a while retain our perception of realities, and 
then are lost in slumber, anon to start to waking 
life again, again to wander, now here, now there, 
a being of two worlds. 

Edith lay in this mid-state, betwixt sleeping 
and waking, now opening her eyes and gazing 
into the dimness around her, now closing them to 
behold the visions of her brain, when rousing, 
she saw, beyond the table in front of her, at the 
other side of the room, the face of Alice Braith- 
waite. She recognized it without at first any 
feeling of astonishment or fear. The features 
were so familiar to her—she had so often gazed 
upon them where they hung pictured in the hall 
—that now it was-no strange or startling sight. 

But as the seconds passed, and her view of the 
objects in the room became clearer, a slow terror, 
with her clearing senses, crept upon her. Alone 
there in the twilight, with that figure of the self- 
murdered Alice Braithwaite, standing before 
her! Yes, the fair, oval face, with the pensive 
eyes, and waving, golden hair, most surely be- 
longed to that occupant of the grave, down by 
the pool, whose story and whose face had in- 
woyen themselves in the recesses of her brain, 
making the present occurrence so terribly vivid. 
She passed her hand over her eyes, not to shut 
out the sight of the face if it were truly there, 
but to assure herself that she was really awake. 
At the same time she rose to her feet, and ad- 
vanced a step. The person—or appearance— 
then turned and glided towards the door. 

For an instant Edith waited, then in clear, 





distinct tones, though her heart beat fast, said : 

‘“Who—what—are you? Stop! Speak! I 
command you to speak !’” 

But her command was unheeded. The figure 
still receded, the door had been nearly reached, 
when Edith, sprang forward to the table, on the 
other side of which rr must pass, and leaning 
across it, placed herself almost in front of the 
escaping figure. Even yet she was not sure 
whether what she beheld was a figment of some 
supernatural vision, or a living creature of flesh 
and blood. ‘This time she spoke more calmly. 

‘Tell me who you are, and why you are here.” 

“T am Alice Braithwaite,” was the answer, in 
alow, wailing, sepulchral voice, and as if 17, thus 
abjured, had to speak. 

‘«« And how did you get here? Where did you 
come from ?”’ 

“<I came from down by the black, Black Pool 
—I came through the gate of the graye.” 

“It is not so,” said Edith, bravely, making a 
desperate effort to ignore the supernatural, if 
supernatural this thing was. ‘‘You think to 
frighten me. But it isin vain. Speak the truth, 
at once |” 

“T can speak nothing but the truth. I am 
Alice Braithwaite, whom they murdered—oh— 
oh—oh !” prolonged into the piteous ery which 
Edith remembered well, as having heard on the 
first night she slept at the castle. : 

As the phantom, or optical illusion, or what- 
ever it was, spoke, it glided past Edith, and 
vanished from the room, before her hearer could 
regain self-command enough to pursue. 

Edith was, for a moment, paralyzed. But soon 
came the determination to follow, and, if possible, 
solve the mystery. Quick, however, as Edith 
was, she was not quick enough to accomplish her 
purpose; for that, which claimed to be Alice 
Braithwaite, had disappeared, and was nowhere 
to be seen, either in the hall, on the stairs, or on 
the landing above. Edith’s first impulse, when 
she found herself thus thwarted, was to send for 
Mrs. Kirle and question her. But if the appa- 
rition was really supernatural, what could Mrs. 
Kirle say? If it was not, if it was some mad 
woman, immured under Mrs. Kirle’s care, the 
question would be equally out of place. Nothing, 
therefore, could be done. Out of respect for her 
husband, she could not question his servant, 
about a matter upon which he had not informed 
his wife. She threw open the hell door for light 
and air, for she felt stifled and dizzy, and soon 
after, seeing how Jate the hour was, she set out 
for Wynton. 

She had traversed almost half the distance, 
when Braithwaite appeared on the road, advanc- 
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ing hurriedly towards her. He seemed agitated, 
and for the first time since their marriage, Edith 
noticed the old, care-worn, pained expression on 
his face, 

‘Why, my love, how late you are,’’ he cried. 
‘“‘T started as soon as your aunt told me where 
you had goné, and hoped to have met you farther 
on your way. Nothing has occurred to disturb 
you? I mean nothing on the way.” 

“No, not on the way—why should there? It 
is not so very late or dark.” 

“You look pale, dearest—I would have re- 
mained and gone over with you to-day, had I 
known your intention.” 

“That would have been very unnecessary, 
Edmund. I did not think of going until some 
hours after you and James had left—and, besides, 
why should I not go to the Hollow alone? I 
have walked alone much greater distances, and at 
a much later hour, than this, without any fear.” 

“‘Perhaps so; but, Edith, oh, my love, you are 
so precious, that I always fear for you!’ 

He drew her arm closer within his own, and 
bending his head, pressed the little hand to 
his lips. 

‘‘Love,” he said, ‘‘ has made a coward of me.” 

‘And has naught else, Edmund,” said his 
wife, ‘naught else made a coward of you?” 

‘« What else should—or could?” he asked hastily. 

«« What else ?”” she repeated. 

‘Edith, do you doubt me?’ and his voice 
sounded husky in her ears. 

‘*No, Edmund.” 

‘Never do so, my wife, never so wrong my 
great love for you.” 

He then turned to other subjects, resuming the 
easy manner and happy look which seemed 
natural to him, however they might be done 
away with at times by painful recollections—and 
the serious tone their discourse had assumed, was 
not again reverted to by either of them, in the 
days that followed their return to Monk’s Hollow. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Bur this mystery of the old castle was never 
out of Edith’s mind. The explanation which had 
all but fixed itself there—that of the insanity of the 
woman she had seen and spoken with, for Edith, 
as we have seen, was one not given to believe in 
supernatural appearances—was such as to render 
her a prey to the most distressing forebodings, 
both for herself and ‘Braithwaite. For if a mad- 
woman was imprisoned under the same roof with 
them, a madwoman who had escaped the bounds 
assigned to her once, aye, twice, who should say 
at what hour of the day or night, might not her 
diseased brain lead her to most dreadful deeds ? 





This madwoman—if she was really a mad- 
woman—knew the story of Alice Braithwaite, 
and evidently dwelt upon it, even to the extreme 
of making it her own; for could the spirit of the 
fated Alice utter, even in the regions of the lost, 
a more déspairing’ cry than ‘this, her self- 
appointed representative on earth? 

And this tangible fear, for which, day by day, 
Edith, with a growing conviction, felt that she 
had good grounds, so took possession of her 
mind, that at last her life became subject to it, 
and every thought and action was tinged and 
embittered by it. It could not but be that this 
inward state of dread and misgiving should be 
expressed by outward signs, which were noticed 
by her husband, who urged in vain for the reason 
of her agitation. As he had before evaded her 
questionings, so now she parried his, giving any 
trifling cause that she could think of most readily 
at'the moment, for her too evident depression, or, 
as was more often the case, denying the change 
he spoke of, and charging it upon his own 
imagination. 

Then her husband, only too willing to have his 
fears allayed, would take comfort again. She 
could not but rejoice in his altered manner, in his 
glad looks and words; and for awhile the days 
would seem blessed indeed. 

But for all too short awhile. This wedded 
pair were all in all to one another, yet each 
possessed a secret that could not be named to the 
other—an ever-present, torturing sense of a 
somewhat which was pushing them apart even 
now with its ill-boding, ill-defined presence—a 
most cruel skeleton. Edith could not break the 
silence by telling Braithwaite what she knew, and 
asking him for the rest of the recital. Not hav- 
ing done so at first, she had found it, every day 
since, more and more impossible to approach the 
subject with him. 

Who was this woman, if a woman—the image 
of Alice Braithwaite—who lived there in that grim 
old castle, unacknowledged, and hidden away as 
completely as if a grave—the grave she claimed— 
were indeed her home? Braithwaite had spoken 
but little of his family and his home in Guernsey. 
His mother, an English lady, whom his father 
had married there, had died, he had said, when 
he was fifteen years of age; and very soon after- 
ward he had been sent abroad with a tutor, 
remaining five years at Heidelberg, and then 
making an extended tour of the Continent. At 
twenty-three, he had returned to Guernsey, 
where, nearly three years iater, his father had 
died. After this event, he had determined to 
leave the island, which had so long harbored his 
family, and seek his home in the old castle at 
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Monk’s Hollow. He gave no special reason for 
doing so, but spoke of his home having become 
sadly changed to him, by the loss of both parents 
and his own long absence from it. He never 
mentioned brother or sister, and Edith had taken 
it for granted that he had always been an only 
child, although he had never said that he was, 
She now remembered the omission. 

The so-called Alice Braithwaite was young, 
too young to be the aunt of Edmund. What 
relation could she bear to him, unless that of 
sister or cousin? And surely she was, as she 
said, @ Braithwaite, else how did she possess 
that remarkable likeness to the portrait in 
the hall? 

Often was Edith’s gaze bent upon this paint- 
ing, and ever as she beheld it, was she anew im- 
pressed and startled by its exact likeness to: that 
living face, which had appeared to her. How 
strange, how wonderful, how terrible,‘ that 
another, as young and as beautiful, should, so 
many years after, inhabit this abode? The abode 
where had lingered in misery, that ill-fated life? 
How terrible to think that the blight, as well as 
the beauty, should have been inherited. 

Well might this being call herself Alice Braith- 
waite, being in so much the counterpart of the 
real one. And yet this very likeness rendered it 
less probable that she was a living reality, and 
made it more probable, that she was the dead 
come back again. Edith thought of that dark 
pool, beyond there, and shuddered. She had 
once strayed that way, with Edmund by her side ; 
but he had drawn her away from its damp shade, 
and she had never seen the grave which she had 
heard was there. 

Now, the spot possessed a fascination for her, 
and she felt impelled to go to it, to stand by the 
grave, to look into the depths of the awful pool. 
The season was advancing, and already the frosty 
blasts of approaching winter were stripping the 
trees, and destroying the little remaining beauty 
of the autumn. Everywhere the earth, late so 
rich in the green verdure of meadow, was bare and 
barren; and the skeleton boughs shivered, shaken 
and torn by the winds, that howled dismally, like 
unburied ghosts, through Monk’s Hollow. 

Braithwaite in these days, rarely left his bride. 
Together he and she walked, and rode, and read, 
and mused. They were never weary of rounding 
the depths of each other’s heart, by looks, and 
loving words. Edith sang, making melody 
diviner to Braithwaite, whose clear tenor voice, 
in its smooth, even, rich volume of tone, rose 
with hers, soft and strong, and thrilling as the 
clarion of some celestial messenger. He read, 
and at his behest beings of the poet’s and ro- 





mancer’s imagination sprang into life and played 
their part before her; and into her listening ear 
was poured, in the tones she loved best, the com- 
fort and the counsel of saint and philosopher. 

‘¢ Will their honeymoon never come to an end ?”’ 
Sir James had laughingly asked, as time wore 
away, leaying Edith and Edmund still thus 
all-absorbed in each other. 

“Edith Braithwaite,” he said, one day, ‘I will 
give you till Christmas; till then you may claim 
a monopoly of one another. So make the most 
of your time now, for soon you shall be levied 
upon for duty to your friends.” 

One evening, Edith and Braithwaite stood to- 
gether at the window, looking out into the fast- 
thickening gloom. 

The night threatened to. be a stormy one. 
Sudden gusts of wind dashed the rain-drops 
against the panes; a black fog was driving in from 
the wood; every moment the view without grew 
more and more desolate. 

‘*What outer darkness!’? Edmund had ex- 
claimed, as, coming in from the dinner-table, 
where Edith had left him with his cigar, he found 
his young wife leaning close against the glass, 
with her forehead pressed against the cold pane. 
“Dearest,” he had continued, winding his arm 
about her waist, ‘do come away. You will be 
chilled. See, turn to the warmer, brighter pros- 
pect within. Forget the night and the storm— 
they are not for you, love.” 

“Ah, Edmund! night and storm, such as this, 
cannot hurt us.”” And giving way, before him, 
for the first time, to her secret fears, she added: 
“T fear nothing but the power of spiritual evil.” 

She spoke with intensity and sadness. He 
looked at her in troubled surprise and inquiry. 

‘Do not fear even it,” he said. ‘Spiritual 
evil can never assail purity itself. But an over- 
rude wind, or careless rain-cloud might cast a 
passing blight upon this dear head, for dame 
Natureis no respecterofpersons. Come, leave this 
bleak prospect—cheer up—let us be happy, 
to-night.” 

She turned her face to him, for a moment, and 
he saw that it was deathly white. Then he felt 
her shudder, through her whole body, in his en- 
circling arms. 

‘You are ill, dearest,’’ he cried, in alarm. 
**You havea chill. Let me order a horse saddled, 
and send for a doctor. You have been out in 
these autumn winds and have caught the malaria.”’ 

She smiled faintly at him, and turned from the 
window, obeying his loving behest. 

“T am not sick—I have not caught cold,” she 
said. ‘But,’”’ and her voice sank to a whisper, 
and she clung fondly to him, ‘isn’t there a super- 
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stition—of course it’s only a superstition—that, 
when somebody is walking over your grave, you 
shudder involuntarily? To-night, somebody is 
walking over my grave—and somehow, somehow, 
I feel as it would not be long before I fill it.” 

‘*Nonsense, my love,” said Braithwaite, for 
the first time since he had known her, speaking 
as if vexed. ‘Your nerves are unstrung. You 
must not give way to them in this fashion. I 
thought you had more courage.” 

‘More courage?’ said Edith, hurt and stung 
to self-assertion. ‘‘ No one shall ever say I want 
courage. But—’” 

She started and stopped short, for at that 


moment, # long-drawn shriek, as of some one in 
peril, the very shriek she had heard before, rung 
through the castle. Again and ‘again it rose; 
died down; and rose again. 

Edith staggered against the wall; she trembled 
so she could not stand. But her husband, who 
should ‘have been there to support her, was gone. 
At the first sound of that awful cry, he had 
rushed from the room; and as Edith pressed her 
hand to her heart, she heard his fast receding 
steps echoing in the distance. 

She was left alone, to meet the coming horror, 
whatever it might be. 

[70 BE CONTINUED. | 
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Now the summer days are over, 

And the long still nights have come, 
And all day among the clover 

Sounds the cri¢ket’s drowsy hum. 


Now the maple woods are flaming, 
And the beech is russet brown, 

And their winter treasure claiming, 
Squirrels drop the chestnuts down. 


Now at morn the gay woods cresting, 
From the stream white vapors rise, 
And at eve a blue haze resting 
On the hill tops veils the skies. 


Now the birds are southward winging 
Through the air their songless flight, 


And the groves that late were ringing, 
Silent stand thro’ day and night. 


Now the autumn flowers are dying 
In the frost king’s chilling breath, 

And the summer blooms are lying 
Withered, brown and sere in death, ; 


Month of Nature’s ripening glory, 
Month of verdure’s swift decay, 

Type of human life when hoary 
Age proclaims its closing day. 


Bright thy reign and full of beauty, 
Month of splendor but too brief, 

Would I might prolong thy sunshine, 
Mellow air and changeful leaf. 
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BY HELEN 


M. WARNER. 





We may cavil at the fitness 
Of the ills that follow men ; 
Strange enshadowings we witness 
Quite beyond our mortal ken. 
Though midst striving and refining, 
Clouds may gather dun and gray, 
We can find a silver lining 
"Most any day. 


Every heart some goal is seeking, 
Tinged with sapphire of the sky, 
Every soul some tryst is keeping 
Where the flowering gardens lie. 
Hope may sit, with limp wings, moaning, 
And the heart forget to pray, 
Still there’s sunshine after gloaming 
"Most any day. 





SECRET CHARITY. 





it BY HENRY 


J. VERNON. 





Tnat charity is doubly blest, 
With fullest mercies flowing, 
That seeks no praise in its behest, 
That’s seen not in bestowing. 


And when some child its little mite, 
Unasked, by stealth, has given, 

Lo! the recording angels write, 
“Behold, of such is heaven.” 
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Anne Morarson was not even a handsome 
woman, people said. Yet, once upon a time, one 
to whom God had granted sight looked at her, and 
drew her portrait in these words: ‘The mouth 
of the goddess of Justice and the eyes of eternal 
life.”’ i 

She was a painter; she had achieved reputa- 
tion in the eighteen years during which she had 
toiled, though that was of slight consequence so 
far as the fame was concerned—a great deal of 
importance in other respects, because it enabled 
her to give. ease, comfort and luxuries to the 
brother and sister for whose sakes she had be- 
gun work. 

Anatole Moore was a professional man and a 
renowned politician, holding a position high up 
on the ministerial benches, As for his private 
life, all I need tell you is that if he had possess- 
ed a wife and large family,of his own, his “ hos- 
tages to fortune’’ could not have been more 
binding than the duties he had taken upon him- 
self in the outset of his career—the care of his 
widowed sister and. her offspring, and the olive- 
branches left by his deceased elder brother, 
numerous as leaves on any one vigorous tree in 
Vallambrosa. 

The pair had an odd first meeting. Moore sav- 
ed the life of Anne’s brother, as he was making 
an excursion along a mountain-road in Tuscany. 
There was a runaway; Moore interposed; and 
the man was saved, The sister, having got out 
to walk up hill, was never in peril. This. was 
the whole story. 

Meantime, Gerald Morgeson had sprained his 
ankle in his leap, and. could not walk, When 
everybody had come back to his or her senses, 
Moore speedily made himself the arbitrator of 
events, The injured gentleman was to ride his 
horse ;_he and the lady would follow on foot down 
the road, while one of the peasants took a short 
cut across the mountains, to an inn where the trio 
were stopping, and from whence a vehicle could 
be-sent to meet them some three miles lower 
down. 

The Morgesons knew. Moore. well by reputa- 
tion, and he, of course, knew Anne’s pictures and 
the position, socially considered, of the sister and 
brother. Moore had only arrived at the inn on 
the previous evening——the Morgesons had already 
spent a week there, He had seen their names in 


» 





the Visitor's Book, and they had this morning 
heard from the garrulous landlord of his arrival. 

So Anne Morgeson and Anatole Moore walked 
on down the hill, he carrying her great white 
umbrella over his shoulder and her sketch-book 
in his hand. 

Now and then fate flings people together 
between whom there is no process of ‘‘ making 
acquaintance ;” they know each other from the 
first moment of meeting. This was what hap- 
pened to the pair of whom I am writing, though 
neither recognized the fact enough even to feel 
surprised that it should seem so natural for them, 
two strangers, to be thus brought into com- 
panionship. 

They talked as clever, cultivated persons might 
be expected to do—of the scenery—of Anne’s 
pictures—of his own duties and success—of 
Gerald Morgeson riding on in advance. They 
met again that evening and the next day; there 
‘was the uneventful intercourse such as might 
have befullen any travellers—then they parted. 
A telegram summoned Anatole Moore suddenly 
away. He was so hurried and anxious that he 
had no time to bid farewell to his new acquaint- 
ances, the brother and sister happening to be out 
of the house, He wrote a brief note—ostensibly 
addressed to, Gerald Morgeson, but in reality 
intended for Anne, and departed. 

In spite of the. blow it might be to romance, I 
must tell you: that in the confusion and worry of 
suspense produced in his thoughts by that dis- 
patch, Moere had no leisure to give any definite 
place in his mind to, this woman, and for months 
after, the rush of life left him no space for such 
indulgence, 

The Morgesons returned to Paris, where 
Anne had long since established her home, and a 
whole year went by before-she and Anatole Moore 
met again. It happened that. during this time, 
Moore was able to be of service to a friend of 
Anne’s, so @ couple of letters passed between 
them, followed by nearly a twelvemonth of un- 
broken silence. 

She lived her life and he lived his; not that 
they forgot each other, or that morning’s walk 
down the Tuscany mountain, though the actual 
recollection perhaps seldom was dwelt upon. by 
either, but it retained its sweetness, as a bunch 


of Roman violets that one has flung into a drawer 
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permeates every paper there with its subtle 
perfume. 

So the year faded, then certain affairs called 
Moore to Paris. He drove one day out to Passy, 
where the Morgesons lived in a pretty house, 
embowered in trees, as rural and picturesque as 
if it stood leagues away from the great capital. 

Anne never received visitors (unless it might 
be some very intimate friend,) except on a cer- 
tain day, so the servant, to whom Moore was a 
complete stranger, unhesitatingly informed him 
that his mistress was not visible. Moore took a 
card from his pocket, and was writing a few lines 
of polite regret thereon—not even actively disap- 
pointed by the mischance—when Anne Morgeson, 
unaware that any person had rung, descended the 
stairs. Helooked upand sawher. ‘The mouth 
of the goddess of Justice and the eyes of eternal 
life!’ As he looked, he knew that he loved her— 
knew it for the first time. 

She uttered his name and walked toward him, 
saying only: 

“‘T am very, very glad to see you.’ 

«‘ And I am glad,” was all he answered, as he 
kissed her hand after a foreign habit, caught I 
suppose, from the instincts of the French blood 
which came to him on his mother’s side. 

They went into a little reception-room, at the 
left of the square entrance-hall, and sat down. 
They talked of all manner of things, just as would 
have been natural to any pair of old friends, 
meeting after so long a separation, among other 
matters of two new pictures of Anne’s, which 
had added greatly to her reputation; and of a 
measure which Moore had carried victoriously 
through Parliament after a great struggle, where- 
in he had borne abuse and suspicion, that chang- 
ed, of course, to confidence and praise when suc- 
cess came. 

Presently, Gerald Morgeson strayed in, easy, 
elegant and unimpressionable as ever; and 
Anne was sorry that her graceful sister, Isabel, 
also, was not there to receive the guest’s admir- 
ation; but the young lady was visiting friends in 
Brussels: and Moore bore her absence with resig- 
nation. I am not writing a novel, so I may pass 
over the events of the next few days—the dinner 
—Anne’s reception-morning—Moore’s presenta- 
tion to her acquaintances and the like. 

Nearly a week elapsed, then Gerald Morgeson 
went to England for a fortnight; his health de- 
manded change—it usually did when agreeable 
people invited him to their houses. (Anne un- 
dertook two weeks extra work, going on with 
her ordinary toil the while, in order to afford 
him this indulgence, but that is a mere detail, 
scarcely worth mentioning.) He departed unex- 





pectedly, and the day after, Moore called at the 
house unaware of his absence. By this time, the 
decorous servant perfectly understood that his 
mistress was always at home when Monsieur 
came, and presently she entered the room where 
Mercury had established him. 

«TI am glad to see you,” she said. 

«« You told me so once—that was enough for all 
time,” he replied, with an abruptness which 
might have surprised a third person, though 
Anne understood. 

Then they looked a little oddly in each other’s 
eyes, but there was no show of consciousness in 
Anne’s face—there could be none, for she was 
still as ignorant as a child could have been of the 
change which had come over both their lives. 

‘‘T am quite alone,” she continued, after that 
instant’s silence, during which she was only 
wondering what made her so stupid and dazed 
this morning of all others, when ® person with 
whom it was a real pleasure to converse had ap- 
peared. ‘Gerald went to England yesterday. 
I had been indulging in all sorts of dismal fore- 
bodings, but just now I received a telegram to say 
that he was safely arrived, so I am in one of my 
best moods—only I did not feel like work.” 

“Then I need not apologize for interrupting 
you,”’ he said. 

‘Unless you wish to be aggressive and quar- 
relsome,”’ she replied, with her beautiful smile— 
it was a beautiful smile always, though I think 
no human being ever saw its full glory save this 
man who sat with her in that shadowy room. 
‘“What have you to do by way of passing your 
evening?” 

‘Nothing whatever, as it happens.” 

“So much the better! Then you will come 
and dine and take me to the Italiens. It is 
the first night of Perelli’s new opera, and he has 
sent me a box.” 

‘‘But it is thrée hours to dinner,’’ said he, 
with a half-laughing, half-woful little grimace. 

‘* How charming of you to complain, when I 
mean to show you the lovely autumn flowers in 
my garden, and only send you home in time to 
dress and let me go through the same painful 
ceremony,” returned she, with a laugh 80 blithe 
that it was a wonder her own ears were not 
struck by its ring. 

He did not speak a word of thanks—only his 
eyes shone with such a sudden glory that she 
thought he did; he just said, gaily: 

“Do you mean that you don’t like the opera- 
tion ?” 

“Of course I mean that! Now you are shock- 
ed! It is why I almost always wear black—it 


saves so much trouble and thought.” 
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“And I think it a ‘pleasure,” laughed he, ; denly Anne found herself so ill that she was forced 


«there is nothing so soothing to the feelings as 
to know that one is well dressed.’’ Then with a 
quaint pleading in face and voice: “But you'll 
not wear black to-night?” 

“No,” she answered simply, with a little sur- 
prise which held a certain pleasure. He com- 
prehended that it struck her as odd that anybody 
should think enough about her to be solicitous as 
to what she wore. 

They went out to visit the garden ; a somewhat 
neglected place it would have seemed to most 
people’s taste, but that lack of stiffness and order 
was exactly what made its charm to Moore. 

And then there followed for them two heavenly 
hours wherein neither remembered that the world 
existed, though not a word was spoken to which 
that tyrant (hated of us all in our souls) might 
not have listened without finding an excuse to 
sneer or whisper. The sun shone through a soft 
golden haze; a low breeze murmured at intervals 
to the flowers, then was stifl; soft fleecy white 
clouds sailed slowly away toward the horizon— 
a trio of belated butterflies fluttered about like 
winged blossoms—in the distance, a sweep of 
plain, hills and spires closed in the scene. The 
grand dome of heaven swept down so near that 
earth seemed to end with the limit of their gaze, 
and in all the beauty and the peace so blessed to 
their tired souls, neither sight or sound’ gave 
warning of the awful blackness which lay just be- 
yond, as it always does lie when we dare to be too 
happy—just beyond ! 

The charmed hours floated on to their close. 
Moore went away and came back ; they dined— 
the first 2é/é-d-iét@ meal with the woman one loves 
—I need not describe that to any man! 

He found her waiting for him; she was dressed 
in white—some soft, yielding Eastern fabric that 
fell in graceful folds—the sleeves long and loose, 
which with every movement. bared her arms to 
the shoulders—such perfect arms—such heavenly 
hands ! 

It was an odd freak of nature which gave 
Anne those exquisite hands; but to him they were 
@ revelation of her double nature—those soft, 
white, dimpled hands which appeared never to 
have been meant for any use in life save to be 
kissed and prayed over—so out of keeping with 
her hard work, with the practical, yes, stern side 
of her character, which most persons would have 
deemed its whole. 

Then they went to the opera and met acquaint- 
ances—since on such a first night no composer 
could be expected to bestow an entire ldge upon 
Circe herself. But everybody was sympathetic 
and agreeable, and everything a success, till sud- 





to ask Moore to take her home. ,A strange dizzi- 
ness and faintness such as she had never felt in her 
life came over her—a faintness like that of death. 
As she described the sensation, when, seated in 
the carriage, she could speak again, she seemed 
falling from an immense height, and could find 
nothing stable—like the suffering of a nightmare. 

He bade her shut her eyes and give him her 
hands; she obeyed like a frightened child. He 
placed her head back against the hood of the 
vehicle, drew the folds of her burnous over her 
face and held her fast, gently, but firmly. 

They drove up the Champs Elysees—away on 
out to Passy, but not a word was spoken, until 
when they had nearly reached her house, Anne 
raised herself, saying : 

‘‘Tam better. The feeling has gone as suddenly 
asitcame. Do you know, at first I really thought 
I was dying.” i 

He could not speak. for an instant ; he grasped 
her hands again; she must have felt that his 
were like ice, felt, too, the shudder which shook 
his whole frame at her words. 

The carriage drew up before her gates; he led 
her into the vestibule, and they parted with 
scarcely other than the utterance of a simple 
good-night. He went away, but this parting had 
revealed to him a truth of which Anne was as yet 
ignorant—she loved him—he knew it; how he 
could not have told—but she loved him! 

He saw her the next day, and the next. On the 
third she had an unpleasant expedition to make 
across the Seine, into one of the oldest quarters 
of Paris, in order to visit a picture-buyer with 
whom she sometimes had dealings. What artists 
in their talk call “ pot-boilers,’’ were produc- 
tions that often fell from Anne’s brush, as might 
be expected when she had an elegant brother, 
and a pretty, helpless sister, for whose numerous 
needs—absolute needs which to her personally 
would have seemed unheard of luxuries, though 
she never thought so where they were concerned 
—she must provide by the toil of her own hands. 

Moore asked if he might accompany her, and 
though ‘she looked and felt surprised that any 
human creature should be desirous of taking 
trouble for her sake, she was pleased that he 
should go. So they drove away in the pretty 
Victoria, which she kept for Isabel’s comfort, but 
might venture to use just now herself, since 
Isabel was in Brussels—across the river into dark, 
dismal streets, but neither could have told 
whither. A driye such as most of us have taken 
sometime—in a triumphal chariot, along a glorified 
road, through the world of dreams. 

What did he tell her—how did he tell her? 
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Neither had the slightest idea. He was holding 
her hands again—he was looking into her eyes. 
I would not swear that there were any words for 
a time, but their souls. talked all the while. I 
think there was no “‘love-making ;”’ she realized 
as he did, that he had found in her the round- 
ing and completion of his life; it was as. natural 
he should claim her as that he should breathe. 

They went into the picture-dealer’s shop and 
Anne completed her bargain, while Moore waited. 
Three quarters of an hour later, the two were 
preparing to take their departure, when a side 
door opened and a person coming out almost 
touched Anne with his elbow. 

The man instantly raised his hat as in apology 
and their eyes met. The same sick trembling 
which had shaken her a few nights before in the 
theatre seized her again. She caught at Moore’s 
arm so suddenly that he turned toward her in 
alarm, exclaiming: 

“« Are you ill—what is it?” 

“No, no,” she said, with her eyes still on the 
face of the man who had just entered the room 
and who had stopped close beside her. 

“T want to sit down for a moment—ask 
somebody to get me a glass of water.” 

Moore had not noticed the stranger—did not 
even now, though so close, in his anxiety at the 
renewal of Anne’s odd attack. The picture- 
dealer had moved to the other end of the shop, 
and was deep in colloquy with a. newly entered 
customer, so that Moore had to traverse the 
whole length of the room, which was a long one, 
and wait then while his request for the water was 
complied with. 

Anne was to all intents and purposes alone 
with this man, who had paused with such evil 
resolution in his face, that it was plain he meant, 
at any hazard, to speak with her. A man who 
must have been a good deal past forty—haggard, 
worn, wicked-looking, worse than that, with the 
evidences of all kinds of horrible degradation in 
his countenance; yet he was handsome even in 
his ruin, and he kept a certain appearance of 
elegence, though his attire had lost any claim to 
freshness. : 

‘* Anne?” he said, softly. 

She put up her hands.as you may have seen a 
person in a fever do when trying to rouse himself 
out of partial delirium, and whispered: 

“It can’t be—it isn’t you!” 

“Tt is I in the flesh,” he answered, with alow 
laugh. ‘I saw you at the opera the other night. 
I meant to pay you a visit to-day—I had found 
your address.” 

«I thought you were dead,’’ she murmured. ‘TI 





‘¢I know you did,” returned he, ‘‘ but you see 
Lamalive. I came upon you too suddenly—after 
eighteen years of absence.” 

Even in this. moment of horror, the firmness of 
Anne Morgeson’s nature asserted itself. 

“‘What do you want?’’ she exclaimed. 
your way—you have no claim on me.”’ 

‘¢ Every possible claim,’’ he said, in a slow, de- 
termined tone, ‘‘and there is not one I do not 
mean to exert if you drive me to extremities, 
Send that man away—I want to talk with you.” 

As he finished speaking, Moore came back with 
the glass of water, which he handed to Anne. 
He saw the stranger—touched his hat and said, 
politely but decidedly 

«The lady will be quite recovered in a few mo- 
ments—we need not detain you,” believing that 
the person had stopped, alarmed by Anne’s pale- 
ness, to demand if he could be of service. 

But he received without hesitation this answer: 

«On the contrary, it is you who need not haye 
the trouble to stop, Monsieur—I will take care of 
Madame.” 

“You insolent villain !’”’ exclaimed Moore. 

Before he could add a word, or the other have 
space for any retort beyond a sneering laugh, 
Anne started out of her chair, let the glass fall, 
and placed herself between the two with her face 
turned toward Moore——such an awful face—as 
changed as if since he crossed the room she had 
died from the effects of some horrible fright whose 
impress was frozen upon her features. 

“Go away,” she said, hoarsely; “it is my 
husband—I must speak with him.” 

His first fleeting fancy was that she had gone 
mad. Another glance at her countenance, and he 
realized the whole. 

There is no language to describe what he felt. 
To use the strongest words, that heaven had given’ 
way under his feet and let him down into hell, even 
that means nothing. He thought that he stood 
there speechless, motionless, during a thousand 
years, but in reality it was only a few seconds. 

‘Gol’ repeated Anne, in the same dreadful 
tone. ‘If you have any merey—if you are 
human—go !”’ 

And he obeyed ; though he heard the stranger’s 
insulting laugh ring out, and the fiercest spasm of 
wrath he had ever felt shook his soul, he obeyed 
—passed out into the street and stood there. 

The very act of his leaving helped Anne still 
further on in the calmness of desperation which 
nerved her. She looked up at her husband and 
said : 

‘For eighteen years you have left me alone— 
for ten I have believed you dead! I will go 


“ Go 


thought it was your ghost I saw at the opera——”’ ; home to America ; there the law will set me free.” 
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« And Isabel.and Gerald?’ sneered he. 


You 
see I know everything about you! And the dis- 
grace—the paragraphs in the papers—the scandal 
—all the rest of it! Bah, don’t be an idiot! I 
only want money! I will leave you alone fast 
enough—but money I must have.” 

“ a” 

«Wait! You are agitated—this happy meet- 
ing has been too sudden! See here—go home— 
I’ know where you live—this evening at eight 
o'clock I will come—is it agreed ?”’ 

She bowed her head. 

“T can trust you,’ he added; ‘‘an honor I 
don’t often show any body—but it is to your own 
interest! I have an engagement—good bye.” 

He was gone! Anne sank back in her chair 
and waited for a few moments, then she rose, 
passed out of the shop and entered her carriage. 
At the corner of the street Moore was standing ; 
he dashed into the road ; the coachman stopped. 

« Anne, Anne!’’ he called, unconsciously utter- 
ing her Christian name—it had grown so familiar 
during their drive! 

She raised her head—saw him close to the 
vehicle—his two hands clasped over the side. 

“T hear,” she said, in a slow, dead voice. 
“Let me go home.’’ 

“Oh, my God!’’ he groaned, “‘ you can’t leave 
me like this—you—” 

“Don’t!” she breke in with a piteous quiver 
in her tones. ‘Don’t! I can bear anything 
except your pain.” 

“T must see you—you must tell me—let me 
help you!” 

“Help?” she echoed, “I am eighteen years 
past help! Yes—I will see you! Let me go 
home—come in an hour.” : 

He stepped back without a word—himself 
made a sign to the coachman—the carriage passed 
on—he had lost even the sight of Anne’s corpse- 
like face—he was alone in the blackness. 

When the limit she had set had expired—punct- 
ual to the moment—he presented himself at the 
house. It would have seemed that the wretched 
woman had remembered to give some order for 
his admission, because the servant allowed him to 
enter without demur, and was preparing to con- 
duct him toward the salon; but Moore hurried 
past, mounted the stairs, flung open the door of 
the drawing-room and entered. 

It was’ twilight now. In the dimness he saw 
Anne seated by a window at the further end of the 
apartment. She had thrown off her bonnet and 
mantle, perhaps half unaware; in some piteous 
feminine endeavor to have a care, even in that 
straight, for appearances, and sat looking out 
across the garden. 





She turned at the sound of the opening door 
and sawhim, For an instant she hid her face in 
her hands, then after a ‘brief struggle, raised her 
head and spoke: 

“Come here—I will tell you my whole story ! 
Sit down—don’t speak—don’t look at me—and 
when I have done, forgive me if you can.” 

‘There is no such word between us,’ he 
cried ; ‘‘ whatever the story may. be, one of God’s 
angels need not be ashamed to own it his—I say 
that and I am dumb.”’ 

She began as abruptly as a person begins men- 
tally to go over old memories—sitting motionless 
—her hands olasped in her lap, her eyes raised 
toward his face, yet not looking at him—looking 
at nothing—seeing nothing save the unutterable 
misery of that past, whose records she told ‘so 
briefly, and in a cold, monotonous tone which was 
more painful than tears and cries would have been. 

“*I was only seventeen,’’ she began, ‘if that 
be any excuse, and I loathed him, handsome and 
fascinating as he was. I never knew why my 
stepmother forced me to marry him—I suppose 
that there was a secret under—that he had power 
over her and exercised it in that way. She said 
I had compromised myself; he had been at our 
house in the country and she went away! It is 
no matter—I did marry him. Three months 
later he took me off to California. I had a good 
fortune; he managed, I don’t know how, by my 
signing papers, to raise money, though I was not 
of age. I bore—I lived—two years—Hush !”’ 
(for her listerier groaned, ) ‘‘I bore it—you can! 
Two years! I was beaten—I was dragged 
through degradation to which that was nothing— 
But I need not go over all this! Iran away— 
back to Maryland. My. stepmother was dead; 
the two children, Gerald and Isabel, in my 
uncle’s house. That man followed me—forged 
my uncle’s name to a large amount and escaped. 
Well, they wanted me to have a divorce—I could 
not—right or wrong I could not! My uncle told 
me to go and take the children andI did! He 
married, died and left us out of his will. Then 
I worked—sewed—taught! I had a gift for 
painting; an old artist taught me. We came to 
Europe, and I kept my own name. Ten years 
ago I read of his death in an Australian paper, 
so I said I may grow an old woman in peace! 
And to-day—you saw him—Morton Danforth 
has come to life again.’ She was going on, 
when Moore stopped her by springing to his feet 
and exclaiming : 

“Who? Say that name again |!’’ 

“Tt is my husband,”’ she said, with a sudden 
pathetic fretfulness in her voide, as if his lack of 
comprehension wearied her ; ‘‘ Morton Danforth,” 
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«« And he is my relative,” groaned Moore, ‘he 
ran away from England, when I was a boy, to es- 
cape the penalty of his crimes.” 

*¢ It doesn’t matter,’’ she answered in the same 
tired, fretful way. <‘ At eight o’clock to-night 
he is coming here! I have to think what I shall 
do—and I’ve tried and all I can think of is the 
wrong I have done you! Do forgive me—I 
didn’t know—say'that you forgive me! 

“Anne! Anne!’’ 

He did not fall at her feet, as another man 
would have done—he did not so much as touch 
the folds of her dress—he only uttered her name 
in that cry of unutterable agony. 

“T understand,” she said, ‘and I thank you! 
Please to go—I can’t bear any more—please to 

He obeyed. He meant to come back—he would 
not leave her to meet that wretch alone. But he 
must not oppose her now; he was frightened lest 
any refusal should break up her stony composure 
into the partial madness which would be the 
most likely reaction from this apathy. 

Moore stopped with a relative who had for 
many years made his home in Paris—a fractious 
old bachelor, who occupied his idle days by a 
mania for collecting rare china and the like rub- 
bish. Into his sanctum Moore walked and said, 
abruptly : 

«Tell me all you can about Morton Danforth.” 

Mr. Netly set down a priceless tea-cup (uglier 
than a lump of black clay) which he was wiping, 
uttered a resigned sigh, and said—just because a 
direct answer would the sooner set him free: 

“He ran off about twenty-two years ago, after 
committing every crime in the calendar, forgery 
included—left his wife—” 

“ His wife!’ 

“Don’t interrupt,”’ quavered Mr. Netly, “ you 
nearly made me smash Madame de Pompadour by 
your violence ;” he meant a vase supposed to 
have belonged to that celebrated lady. ‘I hate 
telling things, but when anybody asks questions, 
I expect them to listen to the answer.” 

“‘Yes—I beg your pardon—go on! 
wife died—” 

“I wish she had!’ interrupted Mr. Netly, 
with all the venom of a weak, querulous man in 
his tone. 

‘“¢ What ?” 

“If your are deaf, Anatole, I can’t talk to you 
—my chest won't stand it! I wish she had died 
—she would have been better off in heaven, and 
then she couldn’t have bothered me as she did up 
to eight years ago! Why the money I have had 
to give her would have beught a collection as 
fine as—” 


And his 





“Died. only eight years ago? Impossible! 
Why—he—’ ‘ 

*« Anatole, Anatole !’”’ sighed his relative, ‘that 
French blood in your veins is a curse to every- 
body connected with you! | If you don’t believe 
me, open that escritoire--only be careful of the 
spring. You will find plenty of her letters—you 
can see the dates. Oh, don’t jump about like 
that—you nearly knocked down Machiavelli,” 
Moore avoided the miniature statuette by a happy 
accident—plunged into the escritoire, regardless 
of the spring, and pulled out the bundles of papers 
till he found what he wanted; Mr. Netly, engrossed 
in admiration of his treasures, neither noticing 
what he did, or knowing when he left the room. 

It was almost eight o’clock. Long before, the 
servant had brought lights—had warned his mis- 
tress that dinner waited—had given her tea when 
with a woman’s ability to find excuses, she told 
him she had a headache and could not dine, and 
now she sat with her eyes fixed on the clock, 
counting the minutes which spread between her 
and the interview with her husband. 

The door opened without warning—Moore was 
before her again. 

“ Anne,” he cried, ‘you are free—that man 
had a wife living in England when he married 
you.” 

She did not understand at first. If he had 
brought her any fresh tidings of anguish she 
would have comprehended quickly enough, but 
words which promised relief had no meaning to 
her dulled senses. 

While he was showing the letters, trying to 
render the matter plain to her, the servant ap- 
peared, saying: 

‘* Madame, there is a person down stairs who 
says he came by appointment—” 

««Let me see him,’’ cried Moore, in English. 
“Stop here; I will be back soon.” 

He was hurrying away; her voice checked 
him; a sudden dread had struck her. 

“No quarrel—you promise?’’ she half whis- 
pered. 

*«T promise.” 

The door closed—he was gone. 

It might have been half an hour—it might 
have been half the night that Anne sat there— 
she could not have told. She was utterly worn 
out; she did not realize the significance of 
Moore’s explanation; she could only entertain 
one collected thought—the dead. man had come 
back to life to render existence loathsome by his 
shadow. The very putting her story into words, 
had so completely carried her into the past that 
its horror became such a living reality she could 
find no strength to resist its misery. 
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Then she heard Moore’s voice once more: 


«Anne, Anne. He is gone—he will never 
trouble you again, let him be dead to you as he 
he has been during all these years.” 

Another man would have been led on to talk of 
his love—not so Moore; a woman, a mother 
could not have been kinder and gentler. He 
stayed with her for awhile; he enabled her at 
last to realize that the miserable creature she had 
believed her husband would never dare approach 
her, and must put the sea between him and 
Europe, through fear of punishment even yet 
overtaking his crimes. Then Moore went away, 
after making her promise to go at once to bed; 
she did, and slept that dismal, dead sleep which 
follows in the wake of mental prostration. 

And the new day came, and Anne Morgeson 
rose with something of her customary strength 
restored. She had not reflected much—had been 
content to sit and remember that the black 
shadow which had drifted back over her life had 
been dissipated as suddenly as it came, and that 
this time it couldnever return. Her maid brought 
in a letter; she recognized Moore’s writing. 
There she sat in the sunshine and read those 
pages—read them—fought out her battle and 
formed her resolve. Oh, my God, what men and 
women live through and can neither die or go 
mad! 

When noon came, he appeared to receive his 
answer; he had written that he should so come 
and she was prepared to receive him. She 
walked into the room where he waited; she 
paused for no salutation; this was what she said : 

““T cannot—maybe you will curse me, but I 
cannot! -If I was his mistress I am a soiled, de- 
graded creature, and not fit that you should take 
me. If I was his wife, and in God’s eyes I was, 
because I believed myself so, while he lives I am 
his wife still, though his crimes were tenfold 
blacker than they are.” 

And he could not move her. Neither tender- 
ness or rage were of avail. He could kill her 
and she told him that his misery would if he did 
not seek to spare himself and her—but swerve 
from her resolution she dared not. Had she 
dared relent she would—she told him that also; 





but to change was out of her power. Arguments 
were idle, though she admitted their justice. 
Another woman, under similar circumstances, 
she avowed would meet no blame from her if she 
married, but in her own case it could not be. 
Much as she loved him, and she acknowledged 
her love, it would have been no more possible for 
her to become his wife than to go back to the 
wretch who had cursed her girlhood by his sin. 

And they parted—he to his home and his 
duties, to struggle, to upbraid, at times almost to 
hate, but always loving her still. And Anne, 
after a fortnight’s illness, took up her old life 
apparently without a change, and when her 
brother and sister returned was so much her 
usual self, that they privately agreed between 
themselves that the servants in their account 
must have greatly magnified any little indisposi- 
tion she might have endured during their absence. 

Hardtoend so? Ah, my friends, many a man 
and many a woman goes through sorrow just as 
black, and finds no lifting of the cloud save that 
which we call resignation can bring. 

But it was not so with this pair, for two years 
later the man Danforth died, and in a few months 
Moore journeyed down to Italy where Anne was 
living. 

I think Gerald and Isabel thought her very 
silly to marry at her age, but as each was on the 
eve of making a good match, they allowed her to 
be foolish without remonstrance. 

It was only this last summer that I met Anatole 
Moore and his wife in one of the beautiful 
Pyrenean haunts I love. His hair was quite gray 
—it grew so within the first three months of that 
dreary waiting—but they are very happy. 

Was Anne right or wrong to have forced such 
sorrow upon herself and him by her decision? 

She believes that had she acted otherwise such 
complete happiness as is now her portion would 
never have been hers, and I believe so, too. As 
for Moore, I think he is so blest that he does not 
consider the matter at all, and if he did and 
could not. decide, would content himself with 
looking in. his wife’s face and saying: 

‘The mouth of the goddess of Justice and the 
eyes of eternal life.’’ 
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Goop-n1GuT, my love! good-night to thee! 
My heart is gay and light; 
The moon is bright on land and sea, 
The stars are forth to-night. 
Good-night, my love! good-night to thee! 


Good-night, my love! good-night to thee! 
Until the morning bright 
Shall wake the bird within the tree, 
And flood the jand with light! 
Good-night, my love! good-night to thee! 
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An October afternoon is waning to its close. 
Many such, among other things, has the old Dean 
homestead beheld, from its commanding stand- 
point on the height yonder; with the village of 
Easting nestled snugly at its feet on one side, and 
a long, solitary valley, with close-crowding hills 
beyond it, on the other. To more than four gen- 
erations, that stately mansion has been a familiar 
landmark. It stands there, before you now, in 
the pale, declining sunlight, firm and solid, built 
to endure long; yet, to-day, of all days, is the 
last on which it shall be seen by men’s eyes; to- 
morrow, like all that has come and gone within 
its walls, it, too, will be but a name and a 
recollection. 

No such foreboding troubles the three ladies, 
leisurely ascending the hill, along the narrow 
country road, which passes the old homestead on 
its way to the village. They are glad to see the 
shelter of their own roof and the promise of rest 
so near. The shadows from the western hills are 
lengthening visibly, and a chill suggestion of 
coming frost creeps into the still, clear air. 

“‘Who would have believed it to be so late?” 
Mrs. Dean says, complainingly. ‘If I had 
known how far you girls were going, you should 
never have enticed me into joining your walk. I 
know I shall find that my husband has come 
home, without his dinner, and that Sarah has let 
the kitchen fire go out—it would be just like her. 
IfIam absent an hour, something is sure to go 
wrong. I can never make the doctor understand 
it.”’ 

Poor Mrs. Dean! A life-time of small worries, 
carefully fostered, has impressed her with the 
belief that she is a martyr to duty; and she has 
never had any serious trouble to dispel her il- 
lusion. For the rest, she is stout and handsome, 
and so convinced of the correctness of her own 
opinions and example, that the conviction has 
helped to mould every line and feature of her 
face. 

One of her two companions is evidently her 
daughter. You observe the likeness of feature 
between them, which promises to deepen into 
likeness of expression also, ag Gertrude’s years 
increase. The other is Floy Eldridge, Doctor 
Dean’s niece: a pretty, piquant, candid maiden— 
‘‘a little, wilful rosebud, set with thorns’ — 
whom, (20). belonged to the wooden and unre- 





lenting portion of mankind, you might not approve 
of, but, nevertheless, would find it hard indeed 
not to like. There are people who prefer her 
even to her stately and confessedly perfect cousin 
Gertrude ; though Gertrude herself is not, one, 
and has been heard to lament that so much of 
Floy’s character is still “latent,” and her ideas 
on so many points still so unformed. Strange! 
—with the example before her ! 

“Don’t you wish you had no house and no 
husband, aunt Julia?’ Floy says, teasingly. 
«They do give you so much trouble !”’ 

«‘T may feel my responsibilities, but I am not 
one to wish them less,’’ answers the aunt, solemn- 
ly. ‘When I married the doctor, I knew very 
well what I was undertaking. The burdens of 
doctor’s wife are equal to those of any other two 
women. Very often, nothing but my sense of 
duty keeps me up. How do I feel, do you sup- 
pose, when the doctor is called to visit some hor- 
rid case of fever, or to go to some wretched place 
which one shudders even to think of?’ 

Floy does shudder. 

“Don’t, aunt Julia !’’ she says, deprecatingly. 
Then she adds, ‘“‘but it must be a great deal 
harder for poor uncle, who has to see so much 
misery that he can do nothing to relieve.” 

«Oh, he is accustomed to that—it’s his profes- 
sion,” says Mrs. Dean, complacently. ‘ And 
the doctor never will worry abont anything. 
The life he leads would kill me, with my nervous 
organization.” 

“We should not mind disagreeable things, 
when we can do good,” observes Gertrude, 
mildly. ; 

«I don’t see how we can help ‘ minding’ disa- 
greeable things,” cries Floy, the perverse. ‘‘Who 
would prefer a horrid hospital to these beautiful 
woods, and that lovely sky over them? The sight 
of misery makes me so miserable, that I always 
run away from it when I can. I hate to be 
miserable.” 

“Floy,’ says Mrs. Dean, in tones of reproof, 
‘do you suppose it is pleasure to me to have the 
doctor, and Gertrude, and the servants, and the 
sewing society, and a thousand other things, per- 
petually on my mind? Where is your sense of 
duty, my child?” 

“A real duty is always plain,” subjoins Ger- 
trude, encouragingly. ‘‘I made that so clear to my 
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élass in Sunday-school yesterday. The lesson’ 


was the story of the good Samaritan—oh-h! 
what's that?” 

That is the figure of a woman, which rises 
among the wayside sumachs, with a suddenness 
indeed somewhat startling. It is a strange, ill- 
omened shape to meet at that hour and in that 
place—so near their own gate, and all the pleasant 
things it closes upon. Is this the personification 
of that human misery spoken of just now, thinks 
Floy? Youth—sadder to look upon in its ruin 
than any picture of age; beauty—there remains 
the ghastly suggestion of what has once been ; 
womanhood—alas! fallen, hopeless, degraded. A 
shabby, shivering, unwholesome outcast stands 
before them, and stares at them with wild eyes, 
into which a look of recognition gradually creeps. 

“It’s Mrs. Dean, isn’t it?” she says, stepping 
back, and speaking in the uncertain manner of 
one who has too good reason to dread a repulse. 
“Twas going up to your house to ask if you 
wouldn’t give me some supper; I’m tired out 
and sick. Grandmother is dead, they told me— 
I had come a long way to ask her to take me in— 
and I don’t know where to go. I shan’t trouble 
anybody long.” 

“Why, it is Neila Hunt?’ cries Mrs. Dean, in 
sharp tones of surprise; and there follows a brief 
silence. 

To see that group of womanly figures, standing 
there in the soft light of the departing day ; three 
of them recoiling visibly from the fourth; that 
fourth shrinking back, as if the consciousness of 
her own degradation encompassed her like an 
impassable barrier; the bright autumnal foliage 
glowing above and around them in manifold 
beauty ; the old homestead just beyond, symbol 
of comfort, safety, shelter; the bleak hills in the 
distance, homeless and pitiless: is to see a sight. 

“Tf you are really in need, Neila Hunt,” says 
Mrs. Dean, with cold decision, ‘‘ you can apply 
to the poor-house. I don’t feel that I can con- 
scientiously assist you. There are too many 
deserving people, who require my help.” 

‘But it’s almost night, Mrs, Dean; I’m not 
able to walk far,” answers Neila, faintly. 

‘We allreap as we sow,” says Mrs. Dean, un- 
moved. ‘I am sorry your folly and sinfulness 
have brought you to this. Come, girls; I don’t 
want you lingering here: we ought to be at 
home.” 

They turn away—the three safe, happy, well- 
provided women; after whom, the girl cries, in 
bitter accents: ‘‘So you leave me to die like a 
dog by the roadside, do you? I don’t expect 
much of the next world, though I can’t well see 
how it’s to be worse than this; what do you sup- 





pose you will reap there for to-night’s sowing, 
Mrs. Dean ?” 

‘«Isn’t she awful ?”’ whispers Gertrude, with an 
appalled shudder. 

But Floy, looking over her shoulder, sees the 
girl stagger back to the great stone, from which 
she had arisen, among the faded golden rods, and 
lean her head against the roadside wall. 

Floy grows pale. 

‘‘ Asking for bread and receiving a stone! 
Oh, aunt, is not this something like it?” she ex- 
claims, involuntarily. ‘‘The poor thing looks so 
ill. Suppose she should be dying?” 

‘She is probably intoxicated,’ says Mrs. 
Dean, sternly. ‘Don’t waste your pity on that 
creature. She was one of ‘the prettiest girls in 
Easting, a few years ago. You see what she is, 
now. To think of her daring to show herself, in 
this place again—to expect countenance from 
decent people. Don’t speak of her, Floy. Here 
we are at home—and the doctor not in yet, thank 
goodness. My conscience is easier about the way 
I have spent this afternoon.” 

“Mine would not ‘be easy, were I in your 
place,” thinks Floy. 

But what has she to say in her own behalf? 
Easy enough to criticise aunt Julia. But has she 
not also had the opportunity to do a kind deed, 
and let it pass? 

Neila’s wan face and hungry eyes pursue Floy 
with pertinacious appeal. Could she put down 
the curtain, and shut out, with the coming night, 
all thought of the miserable outcast, how gladly 
would she do it? 

Floy is no model young woman, with model 
opinions, like Gertrude. She shrinks, in nervous 
dread, from any communication with poor Neila; 
it. costs her a sharp struggle to decide upon 
following her better impulse; and even then, she 
doubts. Is not aunt Julia a pattern of good 
works and correct thinking? and did she think 
Neila worthy of aid? 

Floy, in desperation, drops the debate with 
hergelf; rushes up stairs for her purse and a 
thick shawl; dives into the kitchen to make an 
unexplained raid upon the stores of the astonished 
cook; hurries out into the fast falling twilight, 
with a beating heart, and an awful consciousness 
that she will never be able to justify herself in 
the eyes of aunt Julia. But the silent appeal 
of that pathetic figure, cowering against the 
cold wall, draws her on with a power not to be 
withstood; and in the depths of her heart, o 
voice seems whispering: ‘Inasmuch as ye did 
it not to one of the least of these—” 

“T cannot help it,” says Floy to herself, half 
crying. ‘I had rather bear any punishment 
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than the sight of that poor thing. _ButI must go, 
or I shall never have any peace of mind again. 
I could not say my prayers, to-night, and think 
of her wandering about, without food or shelter, 
Perhaps she is no longer here. She may have 
gone away to some of the neighbors, I—almost 
—hope so.” 

But the shabby figure is still there. It is 
there, with its knees drawn up, and its head laid 
upon them, half concealed by the old shawl it 
wears. There is absolutely something heroic in 
the effort Floy makes to conquer her repulsion, 
and feel only pure womanly pity and sympathy 
for the waif before her. She has even to touch 
Neila’s shoulder to arouse her attention; for the 
girl does not move, as footsteps approach her. 

‘I have brought you something to eat, Neila, 
anda comfortable shawl. Won’t you take them?” 
falters Floy, trembling a little, in spite of her 
brave resolutions. 

The girl looks up, for a, moment. 

“If Mrs. Dean sent you, I don’t want them,” 
she answers, sullenly. 

‘‘ They are not from her. 
I bring them,” Floy gently tells her. ‘‘Come! 
I am sure you will take them from me. Let me 
show you what a nice lunch I have in this 
basket, for you.” 

Neila does not look at the basket, but wonder- 
ingly into Floy’s face. 

‘‘ We are just about the same age,’’ she says, 
withdrawing her eyes, and letting her head sink 
upon her breast. Floy sees her tremble. 

Then the girl starts up, with a wild cry. 

“I wish you would go away,” she says, ve- 
hemently. ‘I was miserable enough before— 
after coming back to poor old grandmother to 
die, and finding her gone before me, and not a 
door in the world open to receive me! And I 
might be like you to-day—a good girl—home— 
friends. I might! I might! Why do you come 
to make me think of such things? I don’t want 
to think. I knowI have to die soon—and I’m 
afraid to die.’’ 

She broke down, in a low, despairing wail. 

A great throb of compassion swells Floy’s 
heart, Oh, if she could only think of some wise 
words—something to say that would fan the flame 
of better feeling, surely not yet quite extinct in 
that darkened soul! In vain. No words, either 


Nobody sends them. 


wise or unwise, will shape themselves to speech 
upon Floy’s quivering lips. But with a quick, 
tender impulse, she puts an arm caressingly 
about the neck of the outcast girl. 

Floy does it. Floy, who says the sight of 
misery always makes her miserable, and that she 
runs away from it whenever she can; Floy, to 





whose pure young soul such dark experiences ag 
Neila’s belong to an unknown region of horrors, 

There is a sound of sobbing. It is Neila, who 
shrinks away from Floy’s gentle touch, and dries 
her tears first. 

Floy mutely presses upon her the little store of 
food and money she has brought, and puts the 
warm shawl about, Neila’s shoulders. 

“I wish I could do more for you,” she says, 
feeling pitifully powerless to help, where s0 
much help is needed, 

Neila does not answer. Strange feelings are 
stirring in her frozen heart. She wishes to 
speak, but she has quite unlearned the language 
of gratitude, 

After a moment’s shy silence, Floy turns to go, 
She longs. anew for some gift of eloquent speech 
to appeal effectively to her companion; she can 
not go without one effort, at least; but how tame 
and feeble it sounds to her! 

‘‘Won’t you try to be good, Neila? God will 
know it if no one else does,’’ says Floy, tremu- 
lously; and now she is really gone; and Neila is 
left again to the solitude of her own soul and the 
deepening night. 

Refreshed by food, and feeling her feeble 
strength revive, she rises at last from her hard 
seat. The village is not far away, but she will 
not go thither to ask for shelter; if it were difii- 
cult before, she feels it now impossible to face 
the scorn, or curiosity, of those who have known 
her in happier days. At the foot of the hill 
stands a haystack, and beside it, an empty, open 
shed; to this place, Neila directs her steps, and 
there she makes her forlorn bed for the night. 

There is one blessed respite for human pain. 
Wrapped in Floy’s warm shawl, Neila at last 
sleeps, and forgets her aching limbs and heavy 
heart. It is a dim, starlit night, wonderously 
still; not even a light wind breaks the silence. 
It is not a sound that presently rouses Neila, nor 
is it the breaking of day. 

She opens her eyes indeed with a vague idea 
that it must be morning: it grows so light around 
her; yet as she turns wearily on her comfortless 
bed, the stars glimmer in upon her. There is no 
moon; nor is it like moonlight, that red, unsteady 
glow. She dreamily watches it flare on the wall 
beside her, fade, then shine out brighter than 
before, wavering, reddening, and strengthening. 
With a thrill of more active curiosity and even 
alarm, Neila sits up, and looks out into the night, 
no longer dark. 

What is that? Has a beacon been kindled on 
the hill, at this strange hour, or is it really the 
stout walls of the old Dean homestead, that are 
feeding that ruddy blaze? Already, it mounts to 
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the roof of the nearest wing. Already it leaps 
merrily from its confinement to the touch of the 
welcoming air without. 

Neila sits still and watchesit. What is it to her? 
Were not food and shelter refused her, almost at 
that mansion’s gate, that very night? She is even 
savagely exultant, over the swiftness of the retri- 
bution, with which fate has visited its mistress. 
«She'll be homeless herself now,’’ mutters Neila, 
and she draws her shawl more closely about her, 
and is fain to lie down again and sleep. Sleep 
is sweeter even than revengeful triumph. 

But the warm touch of the shawl brings with 
it a thought of the gentle giver. 

Neila springs up. Why, Floy Eldridge is 
within that building; and, though the girl looks 
closely, she sees no movement around it—no sign 
that the inmates are aroused to their impending 
danger. The fire is bursting out on that side of 
the house farthest from the village; nay, were it 
not, at that hour, all Easting is asleep. Neila is 
the only human being who can render those 
within its walls the slightest ‘assistance. _ Ah, 
Floy Eldridge, little did you dream of the fruit 
which your generous deed was so soon to bring 
forth ! 

Hasten, Neila! Your footsteps are fleet, but 
they cannot be too fleet. That black, ascending 
column, studded with glittering sparks, and 
springing from a fiery base, is the old mansion’s 
pall. Swift as you may be, you cannot hinder 





its doom. But precious human lives are at stake. 


For their sake, for one’s sake especially, hasten, 
Neila! 

She has reached the door. She clamors with 
a violent hand. She cries aloud. But there is 
noreply. She rushes to the nearest window, and 
shatters the glass, heedless of her own bleeding 
fingers. She bursts open the carelessly fastened 
shutters, with desperate strength. 

It is time, Neila! Volumes of black smoke roll 
toward you from blazing depths and heights. 
The half stupefied slumberers have but brief grace 
as you rouse them—they must literally fly for 
their lives, before the red tempest of fire that 
wraps wall and roof-tree, and sends its signal 
glare far out into the wide night. 

The villagers, startled from their pillows, have 
seen it. Help is coming now, abundant and 
ready. But it comes too late. The burning 
walls crash together with a mighty roar. The old 
Dean homestead lies low, a fiery heap of ruin. 
Look at what might have been your fearful grave, 
and thank God, you whe were so lately its in- 
mates! Think of what your fate would have 
been, but for the doing of one kind deed. 

Poor Neila! There is help and to spare offered 
you now; but for you also, it is too late. The 
first snow will fall white upon your grave. But 
though earthly aid be indeed vain, may not the 
good seed sown in a nature, not yet irrevocably 
lost, take root, and, growing, blossom into - 
eternal beauty elsewhere? For you, even for 
you, there is a Father and a ‘Home. 





LOSS. 





BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 





Ir you were lying cold and dead to-night, 
Beneath the winter skies so chill and gray, 

I should not feel the loss and pain, my heart 
Knows now, with you alive, and fair, and gay. 


If I had kissed the snowy eyelids down 
Into the rest that knows no break on earth, 
I should not feel the bitterness, that now 
Is mine, with those eyes filled with careless mirth. 





If that red mouth was pale with death's dread frost, 
And answerless to all my woe so bleak, 

The pain were naught to what I suffer now, 
With those warm, smiling lips upon my cheek. 


Aye, kiss me! fair, false idol of my dreams. 
What know you of a wound beyond relicf? 

My God! how hard love dies in some strong hearts, 
With blinding agony, and wordless grief! 





COMPENSATION. 





BY MARION 


SINCLAIR. 





Tur storm is laden deep with woes 
That fills no waiting measure; 
The wind is ever ill that blows 
To none some hoped-for pleasure. 


Our gricfs are often only sent, 
Our erring souls to ¢hasten ; 
Vou, LXXIV.—19. 


And cherished treasures from us rent, 
Some greater good to hasten. 


Each tempest beareth on its wings 
For ali its ills a healing ; 

Each blinding sorrow to us brings 
Some good of God’s revealing. 
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BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





Ir was a piercingly cold day—a heartless, cut- 
ting wind, a gray sky, and general discomfort. 

Miss Oldham had hurried to catch the street 
car, and the conductor had waited in answer to 
her signals of distress. The young lady rather 
prided herself on thanking the conductor for his 
delay, as she entered the vehicle ; but he merely 
gave her a sort of shove, by way of helping her 
in, and closed the sliding door with a bang, as 
though it had been a necessary wall of defense be- 
tween himself and his passengers, Spying a va- 
cant seat at the farther end of the car, the young 
lady made her way up to it, and sat contempla- 
ting the driver and the horses’ tails, while her 
thoughts floated off into revery. 

She had quite forgotten the conductor; but he 
had not forgotten her ; and presently he gave her 
a tap on her shoulder saying, ‘Fare, please.’’ 
She looked up indignantly, but there was a sort 
of hopelessness in his face that touched her in- 
expressibly. He was not a bad looking man, 
rather young than otherwise, with dark eyes and 

hair; but his clothes were thin, and he was ey- 
“ jdently cold. How could he keep from freezing, 
she wondered, on that exposed little platform, on 
such a day as this? 

Miss Oldham was tender-hearted, and she felt 
the tears coming into her eyes, as she handed 
him her ticket. Then she fell to pondering on 
the toil and exposure of a car conductor’s life; 
while she involuntarily watched this particular 
conductor. Soon a big woman, with a still more 
capacious basket, from which turkey-claws and 
vegetables protruded, loomed up on the side- 
walk; and the conductor sprang from his plat- 
form, seized the unwieldy hamper, and deposited 
it in the cars, and the woman after it. But not a 
word of thanks greeted him. When it came to 
paying her fare, the woman wanted an impossi- 
ble exchange ; and the conductor told her patient- 
ly enough, that no such exchanges were issued on 
that line. “Then,” replied the virago, with a 
very red face, ‘‘ you can just put me out again in 
double-quick time !’’ 

The conductor pulled the strap, helped her 
again with the basket, and deposited the two hun- 
dred pounds of angry humanity on the sidewalk ; 
while Miss Oldham felt very much like shaking 
the creature: but she would have been obliged to 
do it in instalments. The conductor, however, 





folded his arms and looked quite unmoved. But 
his face was blue with cold ; and presently they 
came to a steam-car crossing, where it was hig 
duty to leave his car and run on in advance to 
examine the track. He did this with wonderful 
speed. 

The car went faster now to make up for lost 
time; and Miss Oldham soon reached her destina- 
tion. But this car conductor interested her 
strangely ; it seemed such a dreary, hopeless 
routine, that life of his, in cold and heat, and 
light and darkness ; and she believed that he had 
a wife and children at home, because he lifted a 
little, golden-haired child so tenderly, with the 
nearest approach to a smile she had seen on his 
face yet. She could not ask him where he lived, 
just then, although she would have liked to do 
so; but she looked at the number of his car asa 
sort of clue, and walked off buoyantly, with 
various plans in her mind for the benefit of car 
conductors generally. 

She had matters in hand that day, that occu- 
pied her fully ; while other things filled up the 
week. Nearly a fortnight after, she went to the 
Hospital, where she read for a couple of 
hours to the patients, every two weeks. The 
matron said, on her entering, ‘‘We had quite an 
unusual case brought in this morning—poor fel- 
low! We thought, at first, that he was dead; 
but he was only insensible from being cut and 
bruised about the head. The surgeon has at- 
tended to him, and he appears to be comparative- 
ly comfortable now. It seems that he is a street- 
car conductor; and about midnight, he had a 
struggle with a couple of roughs who were annoy- 
ing the two other passengers, a lady and gentle- 
man—and as he put them forcibly out, one of the 
miscreants made a furious attack upon him, and 
left him insensible. Unfortunately, both of them 
escaped, as the policeman appeared just too late. 
Is it nottoo bad? I dothink that street-car con- 
ductors have a very hard life of it: working as 
steadily as they do, without rest even on Sun- 
days, and with such miserable pay for their hard 
work and exposure. What is two dollars a day, 
for fourteen or sixteen hour’s work? and that is 
what I am told they receive. But here is his 
bed ; he seems to be sleeping now.” 

All the circumstances of that car ride, with its 
thoughts and plans, came up afresh to Mary Old- 
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ham, as she stood beside the narrow bed on which 
the sick man lay; and the next moment, she 


had exclaimed involuntarily : 
conductor !”’ 

The man opened his eyes, and stared at his 
visitor in great perplexity with an uneasy sense 
of having seen her before. Blushing at her own 
impetuosity, Miss Oldham said gently: 

«‘T am so sorry to see you in this condition— 
and although you don’t remember me, I took a 
long ride in your car, one cold day, and noticed 
you because you looked so uncomfortable.” 

A faint smile fiitted over his face, as he re- 
plied: ‘Thank you, Miss—I thought I had 
seen your face somewhere.” 

« You shall see him again,’’ said the nurse, di- 
rectly, ‘‘but he is too weak to talk; he cannot 
bear much just now. I am glad that you happen 
to know something of him, however.” 

«But I don’t,” was the reply, ‘‘and I want 
you to tell me all about this man. Where does 
he live? and what sort of a home has he?” 

‘*We do not know very much about him yet,” 
said the lady, ‘‘ but he has a very nice wife and 
three children, the youngest an infant in arms. 
His name is George Wardham. Mrs. Wardham 
was here, this morning, and seemed to feel badly 
that her husband was away from home. But she 
has a good, sensible face, and admitted at once 
that he was much better cared for here than he 
could be with her, with her three little ones to look 
after and her work todo. The doctor promises 
him his freedom in a month or so, if he is quiet 
and obedient. But the man does not seem to be at 
all eager about getting well; he has struck me, 
from the first, as having a sort of hopelessness about 
him that is inexpressibly touching. He really 
appears to be indifferent to everything.” 

Just what Miss Oldham had noticed in the car ; 
and she now felt quite reproached that she had 
not taken some energetic measures sooner. 

‘“‘T think,”’ said she to her companion, with a 
beautiful blush, ‘‘that I can, perhaps, do some- 
thing for this man, and for others of his class— 
at least, I can try.” 

The blush rather puzzled the older lady; but 
Mary Oldham did not disclose her little secret. 

Ilaving ascertained the conductor’s residence, 
she first paid a visit to his wife; whom she found 
in a small brick house, one of an interminable 
row, but very clean and respectable looking, 
such as Philadelphia abounds in; and when a 
neat young woman, with a nice English face, 
opened the door, she took an immediate fancy to 
Mrs. Wardham. The woman had been crying, 
for her eyes were red; and she hastily tried to 
smooth off the traces of tears. 


“Why, it is my 
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‘“CUTOPIA.’’ 
But uncer Miss Oldham’s ready sympathy, 
she broke down afresh; and soon, the whole 
story came out. 

‘‘Tt was just the life of a dog,” she said, ‘that 
George led, up late and early, for he seldom got 
home till midnight, and was off again before day- 
light; so that it seemed as if he never got a meal 
with his family, nor any at all that was worth 
having—for what were two kettles,’ asked Mrs. 
Wardham earnestly, ‘‘ with a cold bite, when other 
people were taking their hot victuals comfortable? 
It made her sick to think of it. She remembered 
a lady, in a kind of fairy tale ihat she read once, 
who never saw her husband, because he was only 
with her in the dark, and didn’t even know how 
he looked, till one night she took a lamp to get a 
glimpse of him.” 

Miss Oldham recognized the beautiful fable of 
Psyche. 

‘“‘Of course,’ continued the wife, ‘‘she had 
seen George in the daytime, but it was a long 
time since; and this life was just wearing him 
out. He didn’t even have his Sundays, but had 
to do just the same then as any other day; and 
she was afraid they were all getting to be 
heathens—for how could she leave the children 
to go to church ?” 

They were pretty little children, the eldest a 
splendid looking boy of five, who darted bright, 
laughing glances at the visitor from behind his 
mother’s dress. 

“The district ladies,’ she said, ‘‘ sometimes 
came to see her, and left tracts and books; but 
they didn’t like it that she never went to church, 
and could never show her husband; but she 
really didn’t see how it was to be helped. And 
now, here was George sick and in the hospital; 
and it had all come of his being a car conductor 
and doing his duty, and being set upon by 
wicked rowdies. And instead of getting anything 
by it, his pay would be stopped, and she couldn’t 
tell what was to become of them all.” 

‘‘Why does not your husband get something 
else to do?” asked the young lady. ‘‘ Something 
that would pay him at least as well, and not 
expose him so much. It would not, I should 
think, be hard to get.”’ 

‘< It would be for him,”’ replied Mrs. Wardham, 
despondently, ‘‘and he seems to think it best to 
hold on to what he has. You see, Miss, George 
isn’t fit for a great many things—he was only a 
boy when he went into the army, and that’s kept 
him from having any regular kind of work.” 

‘Has he really been in the army?’’ asked 
Miss Oldham, with fresh interest. 

**Oh, yes, Miss—he was in ever so many great 
battles, and he never got a scratch. If he had, 
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I suppose we'd have got a pension. But he’s 
getting so now that he don’t seem to care.” 

The poor woman sobbed ; and Mary Oldham’s 
cheek burned indignantly. Why was not a so- 
ciety instituted, she said to herself, for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to human beings? She would 
see the president of at least one city railway, be- 
fore she was many days cider, and tell him the 
story that had so moved her; and with many 
kind and encouraging words to poor Mrs. Ward- 
ham, she finally took her departure. 

The next morning saw Miss Oldham on her 
way to a certain down-town office, inhabited by a 
very practical and obstinate-looking elderly gen- 
tleman, the president of the railway line to 
which George Wardham belonged ; and this rath- 
er unpromising personage was Miss Oldham’s 
prospective father-in-law. The young lady felt 
as brave and strong just then as Don Quixote 


himself, and ready to attack any amount of 


windmills ; consequently, this desperate mission 
of bearding such a formidable lion in his den was 
bathed in a sort of roseate glow, that didn’t be- 
long to it at all. 

Mr. Selwell, senior, was a lion and porcupine 
combined, who did not mind shooting his quills, 
when provoked, in the most promiscuous fashion ; 
and although forced to admit that Mary Oldham 
was really a very nice girl, he considered that she 
had given him a chronic cause of complaint, by 
stealing the affections of his son, Hammond, for 
whom he had other views. For Miss Old- 
ham’s family, though perfectly unexceptionable, 
was not in the least distinguished; her father 
had failed in the latter years of his life, and been 
a clerk in the custom-house; and the young 
lady’s means consisted of a moderate sum for 
dress and pin money: her brother provided her 
with a home. But it was not altogether a pleas- 
ant and congenial home; 
looking forward to her marriage as a release. 

Being far more ready to see the possible than 
the real in people, Miss Oldham entered buoy- 
antly on her mission ; and presented herself be- 


fore the astonished eyes of the eminently re- : 


spectable Mr. 
tum. It was quite a luxurious, parlor-like 
‘‘ office”’ in which the young lady found herself: 
there was a soft, rich-looking carpet on the floor, 
two or three luxurious lounging-chairs, a writing- 
table that would make correspondence a pleasure ; 
and best of all, an open fire that glowed and 
sparkled like a huge gem in the heart of the 
room. Before this latter piece of furniture, the 
president of the railway sat, toasting his 
slippered feet and bald head, and looking ‘as ; 
thteugh he had a very easy time of it indeed. He 3 





and she was rather ; 


Selwell in his own private sanc- ‘ 


received his son’s future wife politely, but not 
with the empressement that would have greeted a 
moneyed young lady; and Miss Oldham pro- 
ceeded to unfold her errand with considerable 
fluency and evident expectation of success. 

It took the wary and unenthusiastic business 
man some little time fully to understand the drift 
of this flow of eloquence; but when he had finally 
grasped the subject, it would be difficult to de- 
cide, whether the fzeling of amazement, or of in- 
dignation preponderated. What, he should like 
to know, had Miss Oldham, or any one else, to 
do with the conductors on his line of railway? 
’ What business was it of her’s how they were 
paid, or how they were worked? Her presump- 
tion fairly startled him. To think that this rather 
obscure young person, who was received, as it 
were, upon sufferance because of Hammond’s 
iy infatuation, should actually take upon her- 

self to come and lecture him (for it seemed noth- 
jing short of it) upon the miserable condition of 
: 








car-conductors generally, and of this fool of a 
conductor in particular—whose claim to consider- 
ation seemed to consist in having got his head 
punched n some street fight—was a little too 
much to be borne. 

But when the speaker, warming with her sub- 
; ject, represented that two dollars a day was a 
miserable pittance in exchange for sixteen hours 
of toil, and that frequent dishonesty was directly 
due to the niggardliness of the railway com- 
panies, Mr. Selwell burst forth with: 
¢ “My dear young lady!’’ (in a tone that said 
; quite as plainly as words ‘‘ you very impertinent 
girl !’’) “‘ you have not the least idea what you are 
; talking about. You are dreaming of Utopia.” 
It was now Miss Olcham’s turn to feel indig- 
nant, and she did this quite thoroughly; only 
the thought of Hammond prevented her from 

giving this very self-sufficient old gentleman a 
; piece of her mind ; 
really seemed as if the materials for an amicable 
understanding were altogether wanting. 
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so that, in this interview, it 


Mr. Selwell pushed his spectacles up to the 
very top of his cranium, a sure sign of strong 


é 
; 
$ and then sat glaring at bi . 
Q 


emotion with him ; 
§ visitor. 

Not willing to be easily repulsed in what she 
‘ felt to be a good cause, Miss Oldham was about 
; to prove that she did know what she was talking 
; about, when she found herself fairly dismissed by 


‘her auditor’s rising, and assuring her that, for 
? every vacancy, there were at least twenty appli- 


i cations, which would scarcely be the case if the 
; work of a car conductor were so very hard, and 
/8o0 poorly paid, as she seemed to think. This 
was no argument whatever, when work of any 
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kind was scarce, and it was very difficult grace- » Miss Oldham felt quite disenchanted with him, 
fully to accept defeat, where she had been} and almost ready to repudiate that moonlit 


almost certain of success; but there was no help 
for it, and she took her departure with what 
composure she could. 

Perhaps Hammond’s evening visit would make 
things smoother. When he came, looking so 
sirong, and handsome, and satisfied with himself 
and the world generally, Mary Oldham’s heart 
was beating with foolish haste—just as it did in 
the little, out-of-the-way country place where she 
had met him, the previous summer, and listened 
to his delightful nothings on a,moonlit piazza, 
where the rough pillars were wreathed with 
scarlet runners. 

Moonlight is very becoming, and so are rural 
adjuncts; and it had occurred to the lover once 
or twice that Miss Oldham did not appear to the 
same advantage in the city. Still, he was very 
reasonably in love; it was scarcely in his nature 
to be more than this; and it was quite natural, 
too, that when he heard continually at home that 
he had thrown himself away, he should come to 
think that the damsel of his choice rather owed 
him a debt of gratitude. His father had just 
poured forth his fresh displeasure on the subject ; 
and a very charming young lady from Baltimore 
had arrived at the house on a visit, to whom 
Hammond was advised to turn his attentions. 
Thus Miss Oldham found him scarcely so respon- 
sive to her plans and grievances as could be 
desired. 

‘Do you not know, ma belle,’’ said the gentle- 
man, with a careless laugh, “that some people 
have to suffer in order that others may make 
money? And that very naturally the people 
who suffer object to it? For instance, if I were 
a car conductor, I should undoubtedly wish the 
president and directors of the company to raise 
my wages; whereas, if I were the president and 
directors, I should strongly object to it as a re- 
duction of my own income. That is just how the 
case stands, you see.” 

But Mary Oldham did not see. 

With a flushed cheek, she replied: ‘This is 
not a question of preference, but of right and 
justice.” 

And this persevering young lady actually dis- 
coursed of every individual’s right to the per- 
suit of happiness—as though the Declaration of 
Independence had anything to do with the matter 
—and even asked what chance a car conductor 
had, under present circumstances, of elevating 
and improving himself. 

Mr. Selwell, junior, seemed resolved to look 
upon it allin the light of a joke, and tried to turn 
her home thrusts off with a compliment—until 
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piazza episode in her history. 

Neither of them knew exactly how it came 
about; but, that very evening, Hammond Selweil 
walked home with the engagement ring in his 
pocket; and Mary Oldham wondered, in the soli- 
tude of her own room, why the foundations of 
earth seemed to be slipping from under her feet. 

Her sister-in-law told her, the next morning, 
that she was a very silly girl; and she thought 
that possibly she might be, after all. She was 
beginning to realize that the way of reformers is 
hard, and that average human nature has a strong 
repugnance to doing its duty. 

To do Mr. Selwell justice he did, on inquiry 
into the case, send the amount of a month’s wages 
to George Wardham’s wife, and promised to keep 
the place open for him; but this was as far as 
he chose to go; and he did not feel at all cordia!- 
ly disposed toward the young lady who had 
forced him to this concession. 

On Miss Oldham’s next visit to her protégé at 
the hospital, she found him quit¢ improved; and 
actually talking to a plain, unobtrusive-looking 
gentleman, who vanished as she approached. 
The lady in charge of the ward gave quite an en- 
couraging account of the patient; and there was 
even a prospect of his getting out sooner than had 
been expected. 

“‘Ti’s the best place I’ve been in for many a 
day,” said the sick man to his visitor, ‘‘and if it 
wasn’t for a fellow’s family, I’d like nothing bet- 
ter than to lie by here for a while.” 

The poet, who found his warmest welcome in 
an inn, certainly had his parallel in the conduc- 
tor, who enjoyed a season of rest in the hospital. 
Miss Oldham thought that possibly, with Mar- 
gery, he appreciated “chicking,” and other 
fleshly allurements. 

“The Doctor is making a man of me,”’ contin- 
ued Mr. Wardham, who appeared to be in a con- 
fidential mood, ‘‘I didn’t care for anything when 
I came here—but he seems to take such an inter- 
est in my getting out of old ways, that I can’t 
bear to disappoint him. You see, Miss, it’s such 
a hard kind of life, it makes a man hard, too.” 

Mary Oldham had seated herself beside him, 
and she encouraged him to tell her of his troubles ; 
which he did by degrees, giving very much the 
same account his wife had given before. 
There was an empty sort of feeling, after all, as 
the girl listened. Her interest in the sick man 
lying there had certainly lost her her lover. 
He should never know it, however. As she said 
this to herself, Miss Oldham looked up to mect 
the eyes of the gentleman who had disappeared 
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on her entrance, now talking earnestly with the 
nurse. 

She was glad that her protégé seemed to make 
friends ; and this one, grave and quiet as he evi- 
dently was, had the most sympathizing face she 
had ever seen. There wasa look, too, of reserved 
power about him. She almost wished that she 
had him for a friend, herself, he seemed so wise 
and strong; and the young lady was wondering 
who this personage, who appeared entirely at 
home there, might be, when the nurse, quite un- 
expectedly introduced, at his own request, ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Carlingford.” 

This was, indeed, a name of power, as the 
owner was known to be one of the most intellect- 
ual and benevolent men of the day, using his 
wealth for the good of others, and more apt to 
load his patients with benefits than to present 
them with bills. Mary Oldham felt herself blush- 
ing like a school girl under those clear, steady 
eyes; and she was so sure that she must be con- 
ducting herself like an idiot, that at the first 
plausible excuse, she retired. But her friend, 
the conductor, was quite eloquent in her praise ; 
and his listener was not at all disposed to contra- 
dict his assertion that she was ‘the nicest young 
lady that ever lived.” Doctor Carlingford was 
accustomed to being attacked and made much of 
by all the ladies whom he encountered ; and it 
was quite refreshing to meet with one who seem- 
ed inclined to run away from him. 

A few months from that time, Miss Oldham 
was present, one evening, with a very joyous, 
animated face, at a reading club for the benefit of 
the working people, that had not long been in 
operation, but was a decided success. It was not 
an ordinary reading club by any means; but a 
sort of informal reception, attended both by 
young men and young women, single and married 
people—in short any who chose to go. There 
were two or three delightful rooms, liberally 
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warmed and lighted, and provided with abundant 
food for the mind as well as recreation for the 
body. There were admirable photographs on the 
walls of many of the best works of art; and the 
tables were supplied with all the best papers and 


periodicals. There were conveniences for writ- 
ing, reading, and drawing; there were games of 
all kinds, from croquet to jack-straws ; and there 
were several large-hearted ladies and gentlemen 
who devoted an evening every week to the enter- 
tainment and encouragement of those who had 
few social advantages. 

This club had grown out of a long cherished 
plan of Dr. Carlingford’s, indirectly aided and 
perfected by the untiring energy and persever- 
ance of Mary Oldham, who fairly reveled in it, 
and considered the presence of her old protégé, 
George Wardham, an especial triumph of Dr. 
Carlingford’s unboundedinfluence. Two or three 
other car conductors shared the privileges of the 
reading club. 

It is very delightful to see one’s Utopia in any 
measure accomplished ; and Dr. Carlingford had 
proved to bea friend and coadjutor worth having, 
for he carried both the will and the power to 
execute, and was soon as much excited by the 
car conductor fever as Miss Oldham herself. 

The brother’s wife thought it a good thing that 
Mary had found something to interest her, poor 
girl; but the young lady did not look in the least 
like a stricken deer; and she was now holding a 
newspaper, and reading, with a half smile, the 
marriage of a certain Hammond Selwell to the 
beautiful Miss B of Baltimore. 

Dr. Carlingford walked home with her that 
evening, and made some remarks that resulted in 
another marriage notice; while the Wardhams 
were made much of both by the doctor and Mrs. 
Carlingford; both declaring that, if it had not 
been for the car conductor, neither would have 
found the other. 
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BY MARY V. 


SPENCER. 





I rook for the roseate dawn, 4 

And see but the storm-driven sky, 
The trees swaying wild on the lawn, 

The rain slanting arrow-like by. 
The weary night vigil is past, 

But day only deepens my gloom, 
As if, weird across me, was cast 

The shadow and portent of doom. 


We parted in anger and pain, 

I thought you would come with the morn, 
I wait, and I watch; but in vain, 

Alas! that I ever was born. 





In the cold, cold earth do you lie? 
Do you wander by land, or sea? 

Oh! my love, could you hear my cry, 
Could you only come back to me. 


I live; but I cannot forget. 
I sleep; ’tis of you I have dreamed. 
If only we never had met, 
Life never so hopeless had seemed. 
The long, weary nights come and go, 
The days they drag wearily by, 
Break, heart, with your burden of woe. 
Would God that I only could die! 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Ossott announced, the next morning, in her 
indolent way, that she must leave Oldham by an 
early train, and was persistent in her determina- 
tion, though Lady Carew, and even his lordship, 
were urgent in pressing further hospitality upon 
her. Notwithstanding the careless grace of her 
manner, which the woman forced upon herself, 
an air of profound sadness fell upon her from 
time to time, even when a forced smile curved 
her lips. Faint, purple rings had settled beneath 
her superb eyes, during the night, while now and 
then a mist crept over them, just as follows the 
sweep of a storm. 

Still these signs of inward disturbance were 
only discernable to a keen observer; and if they 
were noticed at all, the hostess accepted them as 
proofs of regret, that a visit which had been of 
advantage to herself, ahd, as she deemed it, an 
honor to the guest, was about to terminate. So 
with a profusion of compliments, and many pro- 
testations of thankfulness for her aid in the local 
charity, the lady was allowed to make her own 
arrangements, which she entered upon with her 
usual lassitude, so long as the presence of others 
controlled her; but the moment she was in her 
own room this seeming indifference dropped from 
her, and she astonished her attendant by a prompt 
superintendence of her duties. 

«Be in haste,”’ she said, snatching a garment 
the girl was folding, and crushing it into the 
trunk with her own hands, “give me that, and 
that. We have a long journey before us, and no 
time to spare. This loitering is asin. I cannot 
breathe in this place.’’ 

“A long journey?” the girl ventured to 
inquire. 

«Yes, one that may keep us moving for weeks. 
I am going home.” 

“Home?” the girl muttered under her breath, 
‘but where is that? I did not know the signora 
ever had a home.”” But there was something so 
real and earnest in the singer’s manner, that she 
dared not venture on another question, audibly. 

“IT did not expect,” said Ossoli, rising from 
her knees, by the trunk that had been so hastily 


packed, “I did not expect to leave this place 
with a feeling of tenderness for any creature in it. 
But this girl, this angelic boy, my heart aches 
when I think of seeing them no more. It seems 
to me that they have brought back some lost 
power of feeling, here.”’ 

The woman moved to and fro in the room as 
she spoke, pressing both hands to her heart, while 
great tears gathered in her eyes. She was evi- 
dently forgetful that the maid had suspended her 
work, and was following her movements with 
open-eyed amazement. For once, nature had 
lifted this creature out of her superb selfishness. 
She could assume feeling, grandly, but that was 
nothing to the real emotion that stirred her from 
head to foot. 

As she moved thus restlessly up and down, a 
faint knock came to the door. Ossoli started, and 
with a swift pass of the hand swept the tears 
from her eyes. It was Beatrice who stood, hesi- 
tating, on the threshold, anxious and startled: 
she had just heard that the singer was going. 

“‘Come in,” said Ossoli, reaching out both her 
hands, “I was thinking of you—wondering if I 
had done you good or evil, in coming to this 
place.” 

‘*You can have done me no evil,’ answered 





the girl, ‘‘ only I am sad that you are going. It 
; seems, while you stay, as if I had a friend.” 
‘“‘A friend! Iwishit had been so. But I was 


* not thinking of that when, when—”’ 

“No,” answered the girl, “how should you? 
It was only that you meant to be kind.” 

“Come here,” broke in the woman, drawing 
? Beatrice to a window, and searching her troubled 
‘ face with earnest scrutiny, ‘ tell me, has this man 
in word or deed sought to harm you ?”’ 

‘‘ Sought to harm me ?’’ repeated the girl, meet- 
ing those great, dark eyes with a look of ques- 
$ tioning astonishment. ‘‘ How should any one do 
‘that 2” 

Ossoli dropped the hands she had firmly clasp- 
ed and turned away, for her heart, worldly as it 
was, swelled with compassion for the young 
creature, whom she, in her wayward search for 
revenge, had insidiously urged into peril. 
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‘Tell me—I must ask it now, or go away with{ The girl clasped her hands as she spoke, and 





a heavy heart. Has the heir of this house spoken } 


to you of love?” tenderness. Her soul was so tumultuously arous- 

A flood of hot crimson rushed over that young } ed, that all girlish shame was submerged in it. 
face, and, fer a moment, the lids drooped heavily “But his wife—has he asked you to become 
above a pair of eyes that refused to be questioned. } his wife?” 

“Tell me, tell me in words. I. will not go «Yes, even that.” \ 
away racked with uncertainty. God may thrust ‘¢In spite of his mother, in defiance of all that 
the evil on me. Ah, my child, until now I did } surrounds him, has he the courage for that ?” 
not think that you might suffer, and their ac- Beatrice did not speak. It seemed like be- 
cursed pride remain rampant as before. I meant traying her lover. 
to scourge that, not to harm you.” “Tthought not—I thought not. Such trammels 

‘Lady, I do not understand,’’ said the girl, } are hard to break.” 
bewildered by this strange talk, ‘‘ what have you ‘Tt would be wicked to break them—he has the 
done to me?” strength for anything that is grand and noble; 

Ossoli laughed, in self sarcasm. but such sacrifices are not for me, I will not hear 

‘‘What have I done? Oh, nothing that any } of them.” 
woman might not find excuses for. You were a ‘¢ You will not hear of them—you refuse to be 
stranger to me, but I really meant to advance you } mistress of Oldham—girl, are you stark mad?” 
in the world—to lift you out of your low estate, “No, signora, only I, too, am a little honorable. 
and give you a rare opportunity to triumph over } Rufo and I have craved charity here and found 
those who love to trample you in the dust, and? it. We are not vipers to sting the hands that 
make acharity of it. I do not know how it came } kept us from freezing to death. How should I 
about, but my heart yearns to make you happy. } ever look in Lady Carew’s face again? How meet 
My arms open of themselves to protect you, even } the eyes of Lady Jane, without cowering in horror 
from myself.” of my own ingratitude? Signora, you once said 

“Tknow! Iknow! Since that night I have } I had a voice, you offered to take me away from 
felt how kind you are. It seemed to me like rest } Oldham. It was for this I came to you. Rufo 
in heaven, when you held me so close to your} and I must leave this house.” 
bosom. From that time I ceased to be afraid of} ‘‘ Leave this house and, such a prospect before 
you.” you. So much love and splendor cast at your 

‘‘ Afraid of me!’’ cried Ossoli, and her sweet, } feet. Indeed, child, you are mad beyond any- 
musical laugh rang through the room; but it} thing I thought of. No, indeed, I will not take 
ended in great seriousness, after a moment.{ you with me. On the contrary, this young man 
‘But, perhaps, you had cause. I did not think} is one in a thousand. I can trust in him.” 

—I did not care much about your part in my ‘You will not help me to escape this great 
design.” ingratitude ?” 

‘Yourdesign,signora? I donot understand.” ‘‘ Help you to cast off the greatest good fortune 

“How should you? I really did nothing, only ; that ever befell a little wanderer? No—no. 
stood by and watched the old, old story develop } Besides, the boy you call Rufo, that angel child, 
itself. No matter what had happened, no one} the old wandering life would kill him outright. 
could have said that I was to be blamed; but I—} Have you thought of that?” 

I should have felt it with a heartache all my Beatrice dropped her clasped hands despond- 
life.’’ ently, her head drooped, and her eyes filled with 

Beatrice was strangely bewildered by this ; tears. 
speech. She knew that it related to her and “Oh, signora, I would be so kind to him. 
Lord Heron; but how? He should not get tired and go hungry because 

“If this young man has, or could, prove less} of my pride. I will sing at every door, the 
than honorable, I shall bewail the day that } weather is warm now, and all the country full of 
brought me beneath this roof.’’ sunshine like our own Italy. When he knows 

‘‘But he cannot—you wrong him. The angels } how hard it is for me to stay here, Rufo will be 
of heaven are not more nobly grand,” cried the} glad to go, even if we do suffer a little.”’ 


her eyes were instantly flooded with exultant 














girl, her eyes sparkling, her face all aglow. Ossoli gazed upon the girl with a smile on her 
“Dishonor! He would not understand what you } beautiful lips. Her heart yearned toward the 
mean by the word.” fair young creature, who could so resolutely flee 

“Still he told you of his love, that night?” from her own happiness; but not the more will- 





“Yes, oh, yes.” ing was she to aid in this effort of self-sacrifice. 
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A double motive had actuated her from the first, ; might kiss it. 


and that grew stronger when she found that 
Heron was earnest in his love; and that the only 
temptation likely to reach the girl, was that of be- 


coming the next mistress of Oldham. With all 


her impetuosity, Ossoli was not deficient in 
worldly wisdom. She saw that argument would 
have no effect upon a young creature resolved 
on self-abnegation ; but she had great faith in the 
effect of delay by which the lover might plead 
his own cause. 

‘It is not in that way you must go,’’ she said, 
and her words seemed the result of some fuvorable 
after-ihought. ‘It would be cruel to force that 
gentle boy out of a comfortable home while he is 


so feeble. But they tell me that he is getting 
stronger. In a few days it may be safe to move 
him. Stay at Oldham till then.” 


This argument had force with Beatrice. She 
looked up wistfully, and Ossoli knew that she 
was prevailing. 

‘‘How could he tramp by your side, day by 
day, even if the weather is bland and pleasant? 
He would not complain, but drop down some day 
at your feet and perish there.” 

“« No—no—he should not dothat. The thought 
was killing me, it was that which drove me here. 
A little gold would save-him from the toil of 
travel. Oh, signora, you have plenty—give me 
only a little for Rufo’s sake.” 

The woman hastily opened a jewel box that 
stood on a table ready for packing, as if to take 
something from it; but checked herself, closed it 
and turned the key with emphasis, as if locking 
in some imprudent impulse. 

“No,” she thought, “I must not smoothe her 
way with money, or she will take wing before 
the young man has a chance to reason all this 
nonsense out of her mind. Let me ensure a little 
delay, and he will be certain to do that. Poor 
thing, if she waits for that gentle boy to get 
strong, the lover will have plenty of time, for the 
lad seems almost of heaven now.” 

‘Promise me that you will rest content till 
your brother is able to be moved,” she said, 
aloud, taking the girl in her arms with caressing 
tenderness. ‘I do not know why it should con- 
cern me so much, but some new feeling, solemn 
and sweet, such as I never dreamed of before, 
has come over me since I entered this house. I 
begin to know how dearly a mother may love her 
children. It may be compassion. It may be the 
sympathy of natures moulded alike. Icanunder- 
stand only that a great thirst and overwhelming 
desire has filled my heart with yearning.” 

“It is the pity that you feel for us,’”’ said 
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“Ah, how kind you have been 
to Rufo and me.” 

‘‘Then you must think of me as a friend, and 
rest content awhile. When Rufo is stronger you 
shall not need money.” 

“Tf I can—if I can!’ 

Ossoli held her close for a moment, kissed her 
on the forehead, then upon the mouth, and draw- 
ing her to the door put her out with genile force, 
resolved to receive this as a promise. She stood 
holding the door in her hand, watching the girl 
as she went down the hall, with such tenderness in 
her great black eyes, as few human beings had 
ever seen in them; then she stole hurriedly along 
the hall and made her way to Rufo’s chamber. 
The feeling she had spoken of seemed to fill her 
whole being, as she gave a hurried knock at the 
door, and bending her head to listen, heard a 
soft, low voice say: 

«Come in!” 

“ Ah, is it you signora!”’ 

The boy started up in bed and held out his 
arms. She returned his embrace, drew him 
gently back among the pillows, and looked down 
upon him with tears in her eyes. The conversa- 
tion she had just held with Beatrice regarding 
his feeble state, saddened her. 

The boy lifted up his arms with gentle 
imploring. 

“They told me you were going away. Oh, 
signora—signora—shall I never—never see you 
again? I have been listening—listening all the 
morning, and now you come with tears in your 
eyes, and that makes my heart tremble. Qh, it 
is true—it is true.” 

‘*Rufo—Rufo—do you love me so much?’ 
questioned the woman, holding his thin hands 
in hers. 

The lad looked into her face with infinite 
tenderness. 

“‘Tt makes me think of my mother, who is 
dead,”’ he said. 

The woman started from her seat, and threw 
her clasped hands upwards with a passionate 
gesture. 

“Oh, my God—my God! what must the love 
of a child be, when that of a stranger is so sweet 
and holy!’ 

“Ah, signora, that is a love we left back in 
Italy, buried under the roses of Campo Santo, 
but it was God who took it from us. 
would have left us. 
do that.’’ 

Again the woman fell down to her seat on the 
bed, and covered her face with both hands. 

‘‘Hush, child, hush. How should you know? 


She never 
One’s mother could not 


Beatrice, softly, lifting her face that the woman ; Mothers do sometimes turn monsters in their 
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shame or fury, and cast their young, like wild 
beasts on the world, careless of what becomes of 
them—wicked, cruel mothers, who visit the rash 
acts of their own youth on the helpless little 
creatures that live to remind them of their sins 
or their insanity. Some die and some grow 
hardened. Your mother, my child, belonged to 
those who die, be thankful! for that.” 

“‘She was good, like an angel,’’ said the boy, 
with a sweet, sad smile. ‘We loved her so, 
Beatrice and I.” 

«And since then you have been little wan- 
derers, with nothing to love—no one to care for 
you?’’ questioned the woman, turning her face, 
all flushed with tears upon him. 

“Nothing to love? Ah, signora, you do not 
know.” 

A faint flush spread over the boy’s face, as if 
roses had been wafted over him, leaving their 
shadows behind; his eyelids drooped, and it 
seemed as if the glitter of diamonds broke through 
the dark lashes. 

The woman gazed on him in jealous amaze- 
ment. She had dealt with human hearts, and 
portrayed wayward passions too long for these 
signs, so remarkable in a mere boy, to escape 
her. 

“Then it is not your sister alone, or myself, 
that you have loved most,’’ she said, with a tone 
of bitterness in her voice. <‘‘ There is another ?” 

Rufo closed his eyes and folded both hands over 
his bosom, which rose and fell with a gentle sigh, 
but he made no other answer. 

At another’ time, Ossoli might have smiled, 
but there was something so holy about all this, 
that it touched her better feelings, and she turned 
her eyes from that delicate blush, fearing to 
wound the tender soul of which it was a shadow. 

It had been her intention to win a promise 
from the lad, that no entreaties of his sister should 
get him to leave Oldham; but all this was for- 
gotten in the new interest his words had aroused. 
A strange feeling of jealousy possessed her, and 
it was with an effort that she spoke. 

‘‘And this makes you cease to regret that of 
your dead mother?” she questioned, with a sting 
of reproach in her voice. 

The boy opened his eyes wide, and she saw 
that they were full of tears. 

“No,” he said. ‘It makes me think of her 
always. When I see her she will know that I 
bring hidden happiness with me. Something 
that I can whisper to her and not be ashamed, 
because it is about another angel.” 

“Ah, what a mother you must have lost!” 
cried the woman, sobbing bitterly, and rocking 
back and forth, till the ponderous bed shook 





under her. ‘‘Great heavens! what a world of 
happiness hate can trample under foot.”’ 

‘‘ Hate!’ murmured the boy, “‘ what is that?” 

The woman threw her arms around him— 
sobbing. 

‘‘ Ah, my gentle boy, how should you know.” 

Rufo smoothed the masses of dark hair back 
from her flushed and troubled face, and smiled ag 
he looked into her eyes, though tears still 
trembled in his own. 

‘“‘T know what it is to love you, though you 
will go away and leave me.” 

“Yes,” answered the woman, gathering him 
close in her arms, “I must leave you. From 
this day I must go a long way back in search of 
blessings cast away, or to meet the retribution [ 
am doomed to. You cannot understand me, 
Rufo—God forbid that you ever should. Now, 
farewell—farewell by this—and this remember, 
that wherever I am, you have a friend.”’ 

While her last kisses were on his face, Rufo 
saw this strange being pass from the room, and 
heard her rush like a storm up the corridor. 

In less than an hour after, he heard the 
tramp of horses, and the grinding of wheels in 
front of the house. It was the carriage that bore 
Ossoli from Oldham. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Durixe some days Lord Heron saw nothing of 
Beatrice. She had left Ossoli’s room in bitter 
disappointment, feeling the utter helplessness of 
her condition, more keenly than ever. All that 
she could do was to introduce herself in the 
apartments of Lady Jane, and avoid the family 
as much as possible, especially the young man, 
whose presence was at once the sunshine and 
terror of her life. 

Thus days went by. The young man was per- 
fectly conscious of the reason that kept the girl a 
prisoner; but, so long as she remained beneath 
the same roof with himself, he felt a certainty of 
persuading her at last, into the scheme of life 
which he had portrayed to her with so much elo- 
quence, feeling all the time, how perilous and 
insecure it would prove, 

It was no slight proof of his love that he even 
thought of giving up his high position in the 
country, the lavish wealth to which he was ac- 
customed, and even the society of his parents, 
for the sake of a girl who might, with some jus- 
tice, be termed a wandering minstrel, without 
home, name, or connection. 

All unconscious that danger could lurk in an 
association so innocent, Lord Heron had entered 
into what was to be the romance of his life, with- 
out a thought of the entanglements of passion, 
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that had enthralled him, and wrought greater ; { cause it was against his inclinations. A less 
misery for the girl, than all the harshness and } courageous man might have evaded the heiress, 
insolence from which he had sought to protect } ceased to visit her by degrees, and thus, more 
her. It had been, indeed, a hard battle that the } easily to himself, prepared her for the explanation 
young man had fought with himself, before the } that, sooner or later, must follow. He would not 
avowal of his love; but onee spoken, he ceased } force himself into this refinement of cruelty. 
to resist, and was at once siezed bya brave im- } That which he had to say should have no spirit 
pulse to break the matter, at once, to his parents, of cowardly torture in it. Whatever pain there 
and, at least, emancipate himself from the serf-} was to come of it, should be the result of perfect 
dom of an engagement from which every noble } frankness, and until he was permitted to speak, 
feeling in his nature revolted. no sign of neglect should appear in his conduct. 
There is no feeling that wounds the self-respect } Thus it was that his visits to Hazelhurst—never 
of a proud man so thoroughly as the remem- } those of a very ardent lover—had been continued, 
prance of a love-dream, founded only in the van- } and so occupied was Miss Norton with anticipa- 
ity or venality of a transient passion. When Her-} tions of the power and eclat of a marriage with 
on knew in his soul, how solemn and holy a thing } one of the best families in the country, that she 
love was, his engagement with Miss Norton be-; completely overlooked such change, as must in- 
came worse than a reproach to his conscience. } evitably have taken place in the manners of a 
Had Beatrice never existed, he could not, thus } person who was to crown her ambition with a 
enlightened, have forced his honest tongue into } marriage ceremony. 
an avowal of feelings, that had no existence in Did the heiress love him? Sometimes he asked 
his heart; and as physical bravery urges warriors ? himself this question, in the vague hope that she 
to seek the heat of battle, he, with finer moral? might not suffer deeply, when the truth was 
courage, was impelled to go directly, proclaim his } }known. Every day the hope grew stronger, as 
delinquency to the heiress, and throw himself | she appeared before him, bright, self-poised, and 
upon her mercy ; but the terror and shock which } so proudly confident of her position, that she no 
seized upon Beatrice, when he proposed this, } longer cared to practice the pretty arts that, one 
checked the honorable purpose for a time, and } fatal day, had been so effective in arousing the 
after the ardor of the moment wore off, he ac-} semblance of love that vanity so often deceives 
cepted delay with a sensation of relief. With all} us with. 
his courage and strength, it required the enthus-} With Miss Norton, the triumphs of her con- 
iasm of present excitement, to enter upon a scene } quest had been so great, and the details of court- 
like that which threatened him at Hazelhurst. } ship so absorbing, that she was disposed to en- 
Thus, while Beatrice was so evidently reluctant } joy each phase of her good fortune to the utmost, 
to release him from a promise made in compas- } and was too thorough an epicure in selfishness, 
sion for her helpless position, all the outer cur-} for any wish to crowd one event upon another, 
rent of life went on as usual at Oldham. until each had yielded all its resources to her 
Ossoli had gone. Other guests came and went. } pleasure. 
Heron rode forth as usual, and Beatrice watched Thus it happened that no specific time had 
him with eager, tearful eyes, from behind the } been appointed for the wedding, and Lady Carew 
damask curtains, where she concealed herself} began to consider this as a cause of dissatisfac- 
and her suffering, wondering if his road lay tion. She was not so confident of her son’s de- 
near Hazelhurst, and if he did not, perhaps, } votion, as its object seemed to be, and was re- 
repent of all that had given her such agony of } solved to hasten the union by every means in her 
pain and joy on that night of the concert. power: the future bride was disposed to give 
The poor girl had resolutely avoided her lover; } time and space for all the mangificence that could 
but so unreasonable is even the grandest passion } be crowded into the event. Between these two, 
of love, that obedience to its behests may some- } } rested the sympathy of selfishness in perfect ac- 
times be regarded with jealousy. In one brief } cord, but the elder lady, seeing danger, resolved 
interview, just after the departure of Ossoli, she } } to hasten the ceremony, with as much as was 
had pleaded, with tears of pathetic entreaty in } } compatable with the briefest time; but settle- 
her eyes, that he would leave her, for a time, to } ments were to be considered, a trousseau ordered 
the protection of entire solitude. But for this, he } } from Paris; and such indispensables to a grand 
would have braved everything in her behalf; as it } marriage were not to be obtained at a moment’s 
was, the irksome duty of acting a part was forc- notice. 
ed upon him. Lord Heron was profoundly ignorant that 
Heron was not a man to shirk a position be- such preparations were in progress at all, until 
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his mother informed him, one day, that such { at once she started and listened. The door had 
preparations as lay under feminine control, were ; opened, the footsteps of more than one person 
almost in a state of completion, and, as a matter { sounded on the dark, oaken floor, that lay ex- 


OLDHAM. 











of course, suggested a conference with Lord 
Carew, regarding the settlements. 

The library at Oldham was a large, and rather 
gloomy apartment, which was seldom used, as 
such rooms sometimes are, by the family, except 
as a place of seclusion for study. The books had 
been the collection of generations, and among 
them many a rare, quaint volume was to be 
found that might interest an antiquarian, while 
considerable space was given to foreign authors, 
in the modern collection, which had been added 
mostly in the time of the late Lord Carew, who 


was a man of some prominence in the world of 


letters. 

The walls of the room were high, and hung 
with stamped leather, wherever the space be- 
tween the book-cases permitted them to be vis- 
ible. The windows, tall and deep, were curtained 
with velvet of a subdued wine color, which re- 
vealed broad, cushioned seats of the same rich 
material, within the recess, when drawn aside. 
The subdued light, the grand repose of the room, 
must have been an allurement to the student, but 
possessed little to interest the gay visitors that 
usually thronged Lady Carew’s drawing-room. 
Lord Carew was not a studious man, and his son, 
now in the first bloom of manhood, loved the hill- 
side and the hunting field, and all the freshness 
of life, too well for much thought of seclusion, in 
this rich solitude of a room so walled in with 
books that the very titles were a study. Into 
this room Beatrice sometimes stole, quietly, when 
an impulse for perfect solitude came upon her. 
She had found, in one of the cases, a rare col- 
lection of Italian authors, and a thirst for her 
native tongue had here grown strong upon her, 
since she had begun to speak it again with 
Ossoli. 

One day, when her heart was too heavy for 
companionship, even with Lady Jane, the sweetest 
friend that ever a girl had, she stole to the dim 
old library, and taking down a volume of Tasso, 
crept in among the cushions of a window recess, 
and began to read; for the woman who died at 
Sorrento, had made the girl familiar with the 
best literature of her own country, by a profound 
love and knowledge of it herself. 

Beatrice did not venture to take any book out 
of the library, and, at this time, she loved the 
solitude too well for any desire of that kind. 
Sometimes reading—but oftener lost in thought— 
she sat behind the rich volume of draperies, with 
a soft, dreamy light falling over her, completely 
hidden in from the outer space of the room. All 


posed outside of the great Persian rug, that lay, 
like a mass of wild flowers, and moss, and dead 
leaves, trodden down in the centre of the room. 
Beatrice was startled. What right had she 
there? How could she escape? 

To go out, unseen, was impossible. The per- 
sons from whom she longed to escape had ap- 
proached a table that stood near the window in 
which she was concealed, and she could hear, by 
the movement of two ponderous chairs, that they 
were sitting down. With the first sound of their 
voices, she drew her limbs close together and 
$ shrunk back among the cushions, afraid to stir, 
lest the curtains should be disturbed and betray 
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her. 

: 

’ «Your mother is right, Heron,’’ said the earl, 
3 


there should be no haggling about the matter. 
We Carews have never been laggards in love, or 
dastards in war, through all our generations.” 

‘Well,’ answered the young man, with an 
uneasy laugh, ‘“‘as I have had very limited ex- 
perience in either field, give me the benefit of a 
doubt, that I shall ever be one or the other. At 
my age freedom has so many enjoyments that 
‘ one is in no haste to throw it off.” 

‘«Men very much in love do not usually feel 
in that way,’’ answered the earl, rather gravely. 
‘¢ Men very much in love are apt to do rash 
things, unless some little wisdom is thrown in. 
But why is my Lady mother, why are you, so 
urgent ?” 
«* We are anxious to see you settled, so many 
: things may happen to disappoint us—” 
§ «But Iam young enough to marry ten years 
hence.”’ 

“Surely, but where will you find a match like 
this? Nothing is lacking but high birth. Your 
mother is willing to dispense with that, in con- 
sideration of the great wealth it will bring into 
the family.” 

“Great wealth! Why is that so important? 
Oldham has been enough for my ancestors, when 
its value was far less than it is now. I have al- 
ways thought the estate unencumbered.” 

‘So it is, but everything is uncertain in this 
world.” 

“There can be little uncertainty in an unen- 


‘‘When a man has made up his mind to marry, 








$ cumbered estate, entailed, and with no younger 
; 


children to provide for. I confess that the thirst 
for wealth we do not want, in a lady so proud as 
; my mother, and a man so generous as my father, 
surprises me.” 
There was silence in the library for awhile, 
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then Lord Carew spoke, slowly, and in a low 
voice : 

«« Heron,” he said, ‘‘there is one thing in our 
family history that sometimes troubles me. You 
know that I was a younger son, and inherited from 
a brother only a few years older than myself.”’ 

« Yes, my lord, I have been told that.’’ 

«A brother who had lived much abroad, and 
only spent the last years of his life at Oldham.” 

Lord Heron bent his head. 

“During those years, a young person, whom 
he brought from Italy, was an inmate of the house, 
and, to a certain extent, regarded as its mistress. 
It was even rumored that she was his wife.” 

“His wife ?’’ repeated Lord Heron. 

“Of course it was a slander, but the woman 
persisted in the truth o: it after he was dead, 
and we had great trouble about her and the 
children.” 

“Children! Did the woman have children ?”’ 

“Two, both openly acknowledged by your 
uncle.” 

“ Acknowledged as his heirs ?”’ 

‘As his children, but he gave no proof beyond 
that. Still, the woman persisted in claiming that 
she had been legally married, to the very last. 
Had this been true it would have cut me out of 
the title, and given Oldham to a pack of 
foreigners.” 

“But it could not have been true,” said Heron, 
now deeply interested. 

“No. Not ascrap of paper could be found to 
confirm it, for we made diligent search when that 
fact was asserted. I made a liberal provision for 
her and her children.”’ 

“Which she accepted, of course.” 

“No, she fled from Oldham in the night, and 
from that day to this, I have been unable to ob- 
tain any information regarding her. 

“This is a strange history,’ said Lord Heron. 
“T have heard something of it before—only in 
fragments though.” 

“T thought you ought to know all the facts, 
but, till now, have hesitated to speak of them,’’ 
answered the earl. ‘Indeed, it is a subject 
that has been heavy on my mind ever since 
we settled in Oldham.” 

Lord Heron became very serious as he listened. 
Some vague idea of ill possessed him. 

“Poor woman,” he said. ‘So proud and 
so rash. She might have perished with her 
children.” 

“It is this that troubles me, Heron: they were 
at least of our blood.” 

‘And innocent of the wrong that made them 
wanderers in the world. This is a sad history. 
Did you ever see this woman ?” 


$ 





‘Only once, and in the dusk of this very 
room; but even then, she seemed to me strangely 
beautiful, and proud as a fallen queen. She 
spoke but few words of English, and even those 
were indistinct from the passion of proud grief 
that possessed her. It was difficult to make her 
comprehend th<t in depriving her of a home at 
Oldham, I acted under the necessities of the law. 
She claimed a right to remain. I could under- 
stand that, and proposed to settle the question of 
her future, when we could better understand 
each other; but she rushed out of the room in a 
passion of despair, and the next day was gone.” 

‘And in all these years you have heard 
nothing?” 

“Nothing. I have sent emissaries to Italy, 
where she might have gone, but we knew so liitle 
of her history that the search was useless.’ 

**Tt seems to me,”’ said Lord Heron, ‘that an 
adventuress would have found some way of claim- 
ing help from you.” 

“‘T have often thought of that, for though we 
were ignorant of her birth place and surname, 
she would have had no difficulty in finding 
Oldham in person or by letter.” 

“Did she go alone? Was no servant taken 
into her confidence ?”’ inquired Heron. 

«With the exception of a sort of companion, or 
governess, who came with her from the Conti- 
nent, & woman somewhat older than herself, and 
apparently of the same grade in life, no one was 
missed from Oldham.” 

‘Where could she have gone?’’ questioned 
IIeron. ‘Poor soul, it was hard to be driven 
from her home. Strange, indeed, that no traces 
of her were found.” 

‘¢T have sometimes feared,”’ said the earl, in a 
low, hesitating voice, ‘“‘that she went to her 
death. Never in my life did I see desperation 
like hers. It may have driven her to suicide.” 

*‘H[eaven forbid,” cried Lord Heron, “that 
would be terrible !’”’ 

‘Still it seems most likely. If she had been 
an adventuress as you say, surely some effort 
would have been made to secure the independence 
I was ready to settle on her; or if she really be- 
lieved herself married—”’ 

‘* Believed herself married ?”’ 

‘That was her pretence, urged with a sincerity 


of passion that seemed like conviction. Pesides, 


? 
> she had more than once been heard to address 


your uncle as her husband, in the imperfect 
English she had learned, and he had not been 
remembered to repudiate the idea, This gave 
your mother some uneasiness for a time, and 
even now she has a horror of all foreigners.”’ 

“T know, I know,” said Lord Heron, thinking 
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of Beatrice and Rufo, “‘ but it is an unreasonable 
prejudice. What harm had the woman done to 
her ?”’ 

While these two men had been conversing, the 
library door opened, and through a slight break 
in the curtain, Beatrice saw Lady Carew stand- 
ing on the threshold. To the zirl’s surprise, she 
remained there some minutes, listening with 
keen anxiety, and slightly bending forward that 
no word should escape her. But when Heron 
uttered the last sentence, she strode haughtily 
forward. 

“If it is me you are speaking of, in connection 


with the history of that vile woman, whose story { 
my lord has thought fit to dwell upon, under the ‘ 


roof that covers his wife and the mother of his 


children, I can tell you what harm she has ‘ 


done. In every room of the house she has left 
the infamy of her presence, the curse of a miser- 
able doubt, that haunts my husband as ghastly 
shadows pursue a murderer. At times he almost 
believes the brazen assertion that the woman was 
absolutely married. Even now, he is instilling 
the doubt into your mind, as if it were a fact; 
Iam glad of that. It was I that insisted on it. 
When you know the possibility of losing Oldham, 


this other fortune, which lies at your feet, will ° 


no longer be left in peril. If your father’s doubt 
should become a reality, you are still safe.” 
Lord Heron arose, pushed back his chair, and 
leaning one hand on the table, stood, looking 
sternly at his mother. 
‘Lady Carew, if a doubt of this kind really 


existed,’ he said, in a voice that trembled with ° 


feeling, ‘I should blush for my mother. What, 
perpetrate a fraud, that the fortune of a deceived 
woman may replace that which can possibly be 
taken from me? Oh, shame, mother, shame!’’ 
For an instant, the lady stood before her son 


‘CAT REST.’’ 
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; with burning eyes, and pallid in all her haughty 
features, for the force of his rebuke smote 
; through all the insolence of her pride, bearing 
3 down like a burden of lead upon her shoulders, 
; <A quiver of scarlet flew like lightning across 
her face, then all her powers of mind came back, 

‘« What do you mean ?”’ shedemanded. “ What 
; have I said that should give you a fresh habit of 
$ blushing? I did insist that the insane idea that 
é possessed Lord Carew should be made known to 
; you, because he seemed to make it a question of 
; honor; what I said else was in scorn of the 
$ whole thing. Why he should permit the miser- 
able intrigue of a former Carew to keep a place 
in his memory, I cannot imagine. The woman 
; and her children are dead before now, or if alive, 
what is that to us?” 

Lord Heron pushed back his chair, and began to 
walk up and down the room in great perturbation. 
: His mother’s adroit change had not pleased him, 
‘and he still writhed under the humiliation her 
‘ words had inflicted. At last he paused by the 
‘ table and took up his hat, pale still, but with a 
; determined expression on his face. 

‘That which you have told me, I will explain 
at once to Miss Norton.” 
“‘No—no—I forbid it. Would you ruin every- 
‘thing? Do you hear, Heron, I forbid it!” 
’ Lady Carew fairly stamped her feet on the 
; floor, and clenched her hand, till the diamonds 
; that flashed on it stung her with pain; but Lord 
: Heron waited quietly until she had done, then 
‘ turned to his father. 
“It is but right that I should do this,’’ he 
‘ said, in a low, firm voice. 
; The earl bent his head, and with a grave bow 
¢ to Lady Carew, the young man went out of the 
} library, leaving the woman white with rage. 


; [To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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‘AT REST.’’ 





BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 





Lay the cross upon her breast ; 
Now the tired feet have rest. 
The dear face so saint-like see, 
After Death’s Gethsemane! 


Smooth the bands of silv'ry hair ; 
Pillow her on roses rare. 

Fold the hands that, now so calm, 
Well have earned their martyr’s palm, 


Yes, for her, her work is done; 
She has fought her fight and won, 
Cnly one, thus wearied, knows 
Such ineffable repose ! 


Smile so rapt, and peace so deep, 
Soft and sweet as infant's sleep. 
As if heav’n’s gates, op’ed a space, 
Flashed its glory on her face. 


As if in some vision fair, 

Angels bore her through the air. 
Chanting high o’er land and sea, 
“Death, where is thy victory?” 


Lay the cross upon her breast, 
Mourn her not, she is at rest. 
Never more for her shall be, 
Death, or Death's Gethsemane! 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, this month, a simple and } form, with a demi-train. The material is a fancy 
stylish house dress, particularly appropriate for } woolen stuff of various colors, of the style called 
ihe coming season. It is cut in the Princess: “ bourette.” The corsage is almost entirely 
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confined by a band, pointed at the lower end, of 

the same material as the jacket. This -nodel 

would be very effective in black silk and velvet. 

Ten yards of single width goods for so 
( 


covered by a simulated jacket of otter-brown, 
velvet, velveteen or gros grain silk. The cuffs 
and turned down collar are to match. The 
Width of the skirt is plaited in at the back, and 
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dress, and two and a-half yards of velvet or plain 
silk, for jacket, cuffs and collar. Pattern, 50 cts. 

Next, we have a mourning costume of cashmere 
and crépe. Then is a demi-long skirt, bordered 


with a plaiting, edged at both sides with a nar- 





row knife-plaiting, which is caught up at regular 
intervals, forming a spiral edge. This knife- 
plaiting is of the cashmere. The Princess tunic 
takes the form of a deep cuirass bodice in front, 
and of a puffed tunic at the back. Across the 
front, a tablier or apron is draped. The trim- 
mings are all of cross bands of crépe. The 
sleeves have triple cuffs, with three narrow knife- 
plaitings between. Turn down collar of crépe. 
Fourteen to sixteen yards of cashmere, one and 
a-half yards of crépe. Pattern, 50 cents. 

Next, we have a short walking costume for a 


young lady. The under skirt is of silk or 
velveteen, and is trimmed with one deep flounce, 
gathered twice, forming a pouff and ruffle. An 
old silk skirt, with a velveteen trimming makes a 
very serviceable walking skirt for autumn and 
winter wear. The Princess tunic and basque are 
made of fancy woolen stuff in mixed colors. It 
is cut to simulate an opening on the left side, 
where it is trimmed with three rows of buttons. 
The back is looped to form a full pouff. The 
edge of the tunic and basque‘are corded with a 
thick cord of silk or velvet, to match the under 








skirt. Three rows of buttons, ornament the front 
of the basque and cuffs. The cuffs are finished 
by a flat bow of ribbon, the same at the throat. 

Next, we have the back and front view of a 
morning dress for an elderly lady. It is of 
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cashmere, merino or flannel, and the trimmings 
are of silk and ribbons to match. The front is 
plaited, and the back likewise. A yoke pelerine 
of the material, corded with the silk, is added 
above, fastened by a waist band, pointed in front, 
and fastened at the side. The pockets and 
sleeves are trimmed with silk; narrow knife- 
plaitings of the silk finish the cuffs and collar. 





The front is ornamented, by bows of ribbon, ar- 
ranged the entire length,,. Similar bows ornament 
the pockets. Twelve yards of flannel, or eight 
yards of cashmere or merino, will be required ; 
one piece of two inch wide gros grain ribbon, 
one yard of silk for.cording and knife-plaitings. 
Pattern, 50 cents. 


For a little girl of six to ten years, we have a 








Princess dress of admiral or navy blue serge or 
merino, fastened with sky-blue silk buttons.’ The 
opening is finished with a silk binding to match. 
A ruching to correspond, trims the fronts, and is 
continued around the skirt, as a heading to the 
Vandyked flounce, on the edge: Plain cuffs, 
piped with the silk, and trimmed with ‘buttons 
same as front. A deep Vandyke collar, over 


which falls a lace frill. Pattern, 25 cents. 
Vou. LXXIV.—20. 
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For’a boy of from three to five years, we have 
an out-door coat of gray cloth, trimmed with 
galoon to match, and horn buttons. The double 
collar is.square at the back. The coat fastens di- 
agonally in front, and at the back of the skirt, 
there are two bands, from the side seams, button- 
ing at the back. The same kind of band orna- 





ments.the one pocket, which is upon the left 
side. Pattern, 25 cents. 
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For a boy of three years, we have a jacket in 
oak-colored cloth, fastened with ‘a double row of 





bone buttons; turned down collar and square 
cuffs, bound with braid or galoon, in a darker 





shade. Plaited kilt sxirt; of coffee-colored ' vel- 





We close with some of the new patterns for 
ladies’ shoes. 








Patrerns of these ‘ Every-Day”’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our ¢olored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, ete., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our;patterns. We have made this: arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for, the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around ‘the waist ; and if fora child, name the 





veteen or serge. Pattern, 25 cents. 


age. Enclose prieeof pattern and stamp. 
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FALL PALETOT, 





BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 





We give, as our “Suppremenr’” for this month, 
the full size pattern for a Paletot, to.be made of 
light cloth, of which an engraving is given above. 
No. 1 is halfof front. It is double-breasted, (see 
“Supplement.”) ‘The dotted line at the neck, 
shows wheré the front turns ever. The notches 
around the neck show wheré the collar (No. 5 ») | 
is to be joined, and the letters indicate the places. * 
The pockets are to be put on the inside; with only 
the tiny flaps showing on the outside, as.may be 
seen by the dotted lines. . These pockets are made 
and put in, as a tailor puts in the pocket of a 








yest or coat. No’s. 2 and 8 are the pieces for the 
back. = The notches and letters show where they 
are to be joined. No. 4 gives the upper and 
lower half of the sleeve, with the flaps indicated 
for the cuff trimming. Bone buttons, of the color 
of the cloth, constitutes the sole trimming. 
Twenty-eight buttons will be required. Of dou- 
ble-width cloth, one length will cut the Paletot, 
allowing enough extra for sleeves. Always cut 
out @ pattern in some old muslin, and fit it.to the 


person, making the necessary alterations, before 


cutting into the material. 
(291) 








THE PARLOR «*DRESSER.’’ 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 











One of the latest novelties is the Parlor } of oak, richly carved, if expense is no object; 
“Dresser,” (derived from the French dressoir,) } but much cheaper ones may yet be very beautifal. 
of wins give an engraving. It may be made ? It is s revival of a very old fashion, dating as far 
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back as the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, { huge chests, often with the garments worn by the 
when closets were unknown in the huge dining- } lord and lady of the castle, as well as the tapes- 


halls of the wealthy, and when increasing civili- 





ization made the display of gold and silver table 
appliances a matter of course. Before that time, 
all the utensils used for the table, were kept in 





tries and hangings that decorated the wall. On 
such a dresser, the wonderful repoussé vessels of 
gold, enriched often with gems, fashioned by 
Benvenuto Celeini, and others, were exhibited. 
It was a pretty fashion, the coverings of the 
shelves, generally, being enriched with the mest 
beautiful embroidery. 

In the present day, the parlor dresser is used 
to hold precious bits of china and glass, now so 
much the fashion to collect. We are advocating 
no extravagance, when we say how much such an 
article would add to the beauty of many homes; for 
it can be made without the carving, if desired, 
and of any kind of wood: cherry, or pear wood, 
stained black, or ‘‘ ebonized,’’ as it is sometimes 
called, would make one of the most effective pieces 
of furniture possible; so would plain walnut, or 
even pine, varnished. There are many old 
homesteads, throughout our land, which have 
hordes of old china, that has beer stored away in 
the attics as useless and old-fashioned, bits of ‘old 
blue’ among them, for which collectors would 
give large sums, could they only obtain them. 
These should be put on a “ Parlor Dresser.” 

The coverings of the shelves of the present day 
are towels, often made of very coarse sheeting 
linen, with the threads drawn, and knotted to- 
gether for the fringe, and the embroidery on the 
ends done in cross-stitch, in blue or red cotton em- 
broidery, patterns of which we have given, fre- 
quently, in this magazine. We give another now. 





LETTERS FOR MARKING HOUSE LINEN, 
IN COLORED WORKING COTTONS. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 














CHAIR BACK—ANTIMACCASSAR. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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The chair-back is composed of crash and gui- ; is finished by a fringe of drawn threads of crash, 
pure netting. In this design, the embroidered { knotted at equal distances, to form a heading, by 
crash forms the sides, a guipure insertion being { lengths of crewels of the same colour as the 
placed down the centre and across one end. It } embroidery. 








BORDER FOR ANTIMACCASSAR. 
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HENRY II. PURSE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





Long purses are once more coming into use. 
Indeed, with silver money, they are almost a 


necessity. We give one here, called the Henry, 


IL. purse. 

This purse is worked in plain crochet, with 
dark blue purse silk. Make a chain the width 
desired for the purse, join, and then work as 
many rows as required for the depth of one end; 
then work backward and forward enough for the 
slit; again join and do the other end; put on thé 





rings and then draw up both ends. Begin at 
the bottom of the purse and thread nine beads on 
the purse silk, and ornament the entire end with 
loops of beads, as seen in the design, making 
seven rows of loops for each end. Arrange so 
that the rows may riot overlap each other. Every 
lady will have to use her own judgment and 
taste in this matter, as no definite rule can be laid 
down. Use claire de lune, steel or gold beads. 
The rings and tassels are to match. 





BUTTERFLY IN COLORED EMBROIDERY SILKS. 














EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Worp Axout Furnisuine.—A subscriber has written to 
us in reference to the article on “ House Decoration” in the 
August number, asking several questions, to which we reply 
in mass. Asa general rule, furniture and costume show to 
better advantage on a dark back-ground, than on light one, 
and hence dark paper has become fashionable for the walls. 
But dark paper requires a great deal of light, and is not so 
healthy, on the whole, as lighter colored paper. Pictures, 
too, look better one. light back-ground. In orderto meet these 

PP requir ts, the “dado” on lower part of the 
walls, which is now so fashionable that it may almost be 
considered de rigeur, may be dark in color; the surface 
where the pict or gs are to be hung, of a 
neutral tint, while in the cornice and ceiling any number of 
bright hues may appear. In this way a harmonious grada- 
tion of colors is achieved. ‘ Such a disposition should be made 
the rule, we think, in dedbrating apartments. The heaviest 
and richest tints should be upon the floor, or near it, and the 
lightest and most brilliant either upon, or in the neighbor- 
hood of the ceiling. It is worth noting, also, that a dark 
color, when applied to a skirting or wainscot, gives the 
effect of strength, which it is of course desirable to suggest 
in parts bearing a superincumbent weight. The association, 
indeed, of color with solidity claims a larger part in decora- 
tion than is generally supposed. Thus any margin which 
appears to fulfil the function of a frame, such as cornices or 
architraves, should be of a color more pronounced than the 
wall, but not so dark as the surbase. So, tod, the doors of an 
apartment should be darker than the walls—something in 
tone between them and the trimmings. The “dado,” more- 
over, should not be too high. The height of the mantle- 
piece is, generally, the proper line for the top of a “dado.” 

HANDSOME PraNno Tops, now so fashionable, may be made 
in serge and crash; they are embroidered only at the ends, 
finished with a fringe. The strip is cut the width of the piano 
top, and hangs over about six or seven inches dowu each side. 
It is very much the same kind of covering as the narrow, long- 
fringed and embroidered cloths now becoming so fashionable 
for laying on side-boards: There should be a handsome pat- 
tern at each end. One we saw the other day was braided'in 
gold all along the edges and at the two ends. The material 
was soft white sheeting, which fell gracefully. Art-color 
serge is much used, embroidered in colored silks, or crewels, 
An Indian scarf makes a very handsome piano cloth ; the color 
should correspond with the prevailing tone of the room. 
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Down To Gotp Prices.—Specie payments are expected to 
be resumed next January. “ Peterson,” however, has already 
resumed, That is to say, ite Prices, to , clubs as well as to 
single subscribers, are now as low as they were before the sus- 
pension, and in some clubs even lower. This, too, in spite of 
the expenses being greatly increased, for we now givé a 
double-fashion plate, where we then gave only a sifigle one. 
We also give a SuPPLEMENT, with full-sized paper pattern, 
at a cost of thousands of dollars extra each year, We are: 
down to, nay! even below, gold prices, 


For Two Doitars AND A Haur we will send @ a of 
“Peterson” for 1879, and also a copy of our new Pare 
engraving, both post-paid. 
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Cigar Boxes, &c., &c.—Our fair subscriber, Ellen, can 
make pretty and ornamental boxes, such as she asks about, 
by arranging twigs, cones, acorns, and beechnuts on old ci- 
gar boxes, in a graceful pattern, and varnishing afterwards, 
Put the larger ones to the centre of the lid of the box. Line 
the inside with afancy paper. An original way of utilising 
these boxes, is to fasten four together with nails, forming a 
cross, leaving a square space in the centre. Under this square 
nail a piece of board, so that it forms a square box in the 
centreof the fourlong ones, Nail little supports, in the form 
of short legs, to the bottom of the four boxes, so that the 
whole thing is raised from the ground. Paint all the boxes 
black, and add gold; then plant ferns or flowers in, 
one in the centre and others in the four cigar boxes, and you 
havea very pretty table ornament. No one looking at it 
‘would have an idea what composed the pretty floral recepta- 
cle. Painted dark brown and varnished, these boxesalso look 
well. If black is used, get Japan varnish, for it is easy to 
work with. 

“THRutinety Inrerestinc.”—The Rockland, (Maine,) 
Opinion, says: “None of the magazines give so good an 
idea of the fashions for ladies and misses as is seen in the 
panorama double-page colored engraving, entitled, The 
Moonlight Row, in “Peterson’s” for August. Every lady 
should see It, This, together with other engravings and the 
letter-press descriptions contained, impart all the informa- 
tion one can possibly desire. The literary department is not 
slighted in this giving so much space to fashion. The 
Wedding Ring, is a fine story, with an illustration. The 
serials now in course of publication are thrillingly in- 
teresting.” 

Tue CounTRY Was NEVER RicuER, in spite of all the talk 
about “hard times.” The crops, generally, have been 
enormous. Never was there so much wheat, corn, hay, 
pork, etc. and these, after all, are the real wealth of the 
community. Gold and silver and bank notes are but their 
representatives. Mills aré going again that were long 
closed. Here and there is suffering; here and there bank- 
ruptcies still; but the people, at large, are out of debt, and 
beginning to save again. We are on the threshold of an era 
of sound and lasting prosperity, such as the new generation 
has never seen. 

‘A Powrrrvut Nove.et ror 1879.—The novelet, by our new 
contributor, “ The Mystery of Monk’s Hollow,” is attracting 
universal attention. We have an even more powerful one, 
however, on hand for next year, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin. 
This lady is already known to the older subscribers of this 
magazine for her thrilling tales and novclets, In every 


“way, we shall excel, in 1879. 


“Wat To WeAR.”—Says the Woburn, Mass.) Journal: 
“What to wear, and how to wear it, is a problem that many 
people go down to their graves without solving, but it ap- 
pears to us that a simple solution of it may be found in 
Petervan’s popular ladies eee 


“\4 Save Dovpie”—The Sidiieccngh, (8. 0.) Planter, says : 


“Why not all take Peterson? It will help you save in one 
year. double subscriptions for four, and supply you with 
choice reading and the fashions besides.” 
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Our Premium Enoraving ror 1879.—For next year, our 
premiura engraving, for getting up clubs, will be, “ Christ 
Blessing Little Children.” It is no old plate, vamped up for 
the occasion, as is the case with most of those offered by other 

but has been engraved expressly for us, regard- 
Jess of cost, by IIlman Brothers, from the celebrated picture 
by Overbeck. The impressions are such as would sell, at re- 
tail, for five dollars each. It isan engraving that, apart from 
its great artistic merits, ought to be on the walls of every 
family in the land, In order to secure it, it is only necessary 
to get np a small club for “ Peterson.” See the advertise- 
ment on the second page of cover. It is unquestionably, by 
far, the best premium we have ever offered. 

For clubs of larger size, an extra copy of the magazine 
will be given, in addition to this beautiful premium engrav- 
ing. See the Prospectus, on the last page of the number, 
Tt is not too early to begin to get up clubs for 1879, Send fora 

peci of the Magazine to show. No other lady’s book 
offers such inducements as “ Peterson,” In every respect— 
cheapness, merit, etc., etc.,—it is the magazine for the times. 





Tux Cotors oF CREWELS may be preserved by soaking thom 
in cold water before using them. If this does not answer, a 
little alum is best mixed with the water for greens and 
blues; soda for mauves and violet; pearl-ash for purple, 
Ammonia is good for most colors, except for scarlet, which it 
turns to crimson and mauves; a teaspoonful in a basin of 
water is sufficient. 

A Sryiisu Curtarn, to cover a large folding door, may be 
made of crimson woven tapestry, or of thick shecting, covered 
with a cream-colored bold pattern, in crewels and appliqué, 
say of pomegranate, or palms, or on the lower part worked 
about three, or four feet high, in bulrushes or garden lilies, 


“ Wortn Dovusie THE Price,” says the Ottawa (Canada,) 
Advertiser, speaking of this magazi “ Independent of the 
fashion cuts and supplements, the reading matter, alone, is 
worth more than double the price.” 


Be EaRty IN THE Freip.—Do not lose a day in securiiig 
your club for 1879, If you delay, some one else may get your 
subscribers. Everybody is taking “ Peterson.” 


—_—— 


“ Ang Srmpty Exquisite.” The Fairburn (Ga.) Star says 
that tho colored fashions in “ Peterson” are simply exquisite. 


Never Speak Itt of any body. Charity in words, as well 
as in deeds, is the first of Christian virtues, 


_—- 


THESE ARE THE TrMEs to get the full worth of your money. 
Subscribe for “ Peterson,” and save a dollar. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Horse-Back: Riding From A Medical Point of View. By Gx 
Durant, M. D. 1 vol., 12mo. New York; .Cassell,, Potter & 
Golpin.—This is an excellent little treatise. The author is 
& member of the New York Academy of Medicine, and also 
of the American Medical Association, and therefore peculi- 
arly fitted to speak of the physical and other benefits of 
horse-back riding. Our own personal experience, extending 
through quite a series of years, is that of all methods of ex- 
ercise equestrianism is at once the most exhilirating and 
healthful. Dr, Durant discusses, in succession, the physio- 
logical, therapeutic and hygienic effects .of horse-back 
riding; examines the question of medical gymnastics; and 
shows the influence which movement, as contrasted with 





rest, has upon the functions of life. What experience has 
convinced every habitual equestrian of, Dr. Durant gives 
the reason for, and so renders the position unassailable. 
We. may add, that no species of cxercise shows a lady to so 
much advantage, as riding on horse-back, A good figure 
looks even better in the saddle than in a ball-room. In 
addition to this, the inspiriting motion of a fine horse gives a 
color to the cheek and a brightness to the eye, that no 
cosmetics can rival. 


Savéli's Expiation. By Henry Grevélle. Tvanslated from 
the French. By Mary Neal Sherwood. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is conceded to be the 
most dramatic and powerful of this writer's many fictions, 
The plot turns on the evils of serfdom, as it existed ‘in 
Russia, until quite recently. The subject gives great play 
to an author of real ability, such as is the lady who writes 
this book. The’ most thrilling situations, the most affecting 
occurrences may be brought on the scene, without taxing 
the credulity of the reader. We remember, years ago, to 
have heard the poet, Lowell, say that genius showed itself as 
much in the selection of a theme as in its treatment. The 
novel before us is an illustration of the profound truth of 
the remark. The story, so absorbing in itself, is told with 
originality and freshness‘ and a few bold, dramatic touches 
bring the characters before you, lifelike beyond words. 


Somebody Else. By G. P. Lathrop. 1 vol.,.12mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—This is one of those dainty, delicate look- 
ing volumes, for which this firm has become celebrated. 
The binding, instead of flaunting in gold, red and black, in 
the vulgar style now so much affected, is in cool gray, re- 
lieved with a simple stamped pattern. The volume is dedi- 
cated in a few well-chosen words, to the late Ross R. 
Winans, of Baltimore, The story itself is, critically speak- 
ing, less a novel, than a comedy. The plot turns on an 
improbability so glaring as to place it quite out of the pale 
of ordinary life, and hence out of the province of the novel. 

A Heart Twice Won. By Mrs. Elizabeth Van Loon. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—There is 
plot enough in this story, for half a dozen ordinary fictions. 
The interest is never allowed to flag. In this respect, the 
author greatly excels her cotemporaries, generally. On the 
other hand, she writes as if new to the craft, and therefore, 
comparatively unpractised. In time, however, unless we 
mistake, she will make quite a successful novelist. Cer- 
tainly, for a first attempt “A Heart Twice Won,” is more 
than creditable. 

The Rector’s Wife. By the author of “ Margaret and Her 
Bridesmaids.” 1 vol., 12mo, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers.—This is another of that cheap and popular 
“ Dollar Series,” which has distanced and out-lived all others 
of its kind, The scene of the story is laid in one of the iron 
and coal districts of Wales, and the principal characters are 


3 a clergyman, his wife, their daughters, and Lord and Lady 


Rarnard, their neighbors, The character of the rector’s wife 
is an exceptionally lovely one, The novel is one of the 
healthiest, morally, we have read, for a long time. 

The Wreck of the “ Grosvenor.” 1 vol., 8vo, New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—Who is the author of this anonymous 
novel? His description of the sea, in all its various moods, is 
singularly perfect; more graphic and accurate it could net 
be. The incidents come rapidly, too, and are powerfully 
told. The character sketching is hardly inferior to the de- 
scriptions. We hope to see many fictions from the same 
graphic pen. 

Molly Bawm, By the author of “ Phyllis.” 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The earlier novel by 
this author, “ Phyllis,” was a good one, but this a better. In 
fact, “Molly Baum” is one of the most meritorious fictions of 
recent years, and that is saying a greatdeal. The character 
of “ Molly,” the heroine, is simply bewitching. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Optyrons of THe Press.—The newspapers continué to 
speak of this magazine, with one voice, as the cheapest and } 
best. The York, (Pa.) Record, says: “It still holds its’ 
proud and eminent position for powerfully written, original 
stories; no lady’s book has such writers.” Says the Hunt- 
ingburgh, (Ind.) Times: “The last number is brighter and 
fresher than ever; it is simply indispensable. No family 
should be without it.” Says the Lyons, (N.Y.,) Press: “Asa 
fashion magazine, it ranks among the first; while its reading 
matter shows that its high reputation ie well deserved.” 
The Marysville, (Cal.) Miner, says: “Our better half has 
received her ‘ Peterson,’ and is more than delighted, for, as 
usual, it is tip-top.” That excellent lady’s paper, Woman’s 
Words, published in Philadelphia, says: “We know of no 
magazine that excels‘ Peterson’ in cheapness and intrinsic 
value. Among its contributors are some of the best Ameri- 
can authors. It has a hold on the affections of the present 
generation that few others have, We know of house- 
holds where it has been regularly taken for many years, 
and where it is hardly less looked for than the sun, and 
scarely less welcome.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States, Address Pererson’s Macaztne, Philadelphia. 

We Catt THE Atrention of our readers to Mr. Daniel F. 
Beatty’s advertisement, on the third cover of this number. 
Mr. Beatty, we are assured, does just what he. agrees to, 
and can be depended upon in all his offers, 
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([Meprcat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, FIELD AND Forezst.} 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. X.—GARDEN PLANTS, CONTINUED, 

XII.—Syrmruytum OrricinaLe.—Comfrey, belonging to 
an order for the most part of rough, homely plants or 
hirsute shrubs, some of which by farmers are regarded as 
very obnoxious weeds, is derived from the Greek Sumphuo, 
to join, in reference to its supposed healing virtues, 

Tt has a stem two to three feet hight, branched, grooved or 
angular, rough and hairy. Leaves very large, eight to twelve 
inches long, rugose and scabrous; flowers rather crowded on 

, corolla g ly yellowish white. Its root, which 
is the part used in medicine, is spindle-shaped, branched, 
smooth and blackish externally, but white, fleshy and juicy 
internally. By drying, however, it becomes wrinkled, of a 
hard, horny consistence, and of a darkish color within. 

Formerly it was much cultivated in gardens, and highly 
esteemed and used in domestic practice by mothers half a 
century ago, when it was not the custom to calf in a 
physician for every little ailment, especially colds and 
coughs. It was then highly prized as a vulnerary, soothing 
or healing agent; and as the root possesses mucilaginous 
properties, it was used largely as a pectoral in cough mix- 
tures, with elecampane root, hoarhound, etc, Being decidedly 
demulcent, comfrey may be used still with advantage, alone 
or conjoined with other herbs or roots of kindred nature, 
made into a syrup, in chronic catarrhs, bronchial affections, 
tendency to consumption, etc. 

XITI.—Marrvsrom Vuicarr.—Hoarhound, the botanical 
name supposed to be derived from the Hebrew Marrob, signi- 
fying a bitter juice. A plant having numerous quadrangu- 
lar, erect stems from the same root, hoary tomentose, { 








twelve te eighteen inches high ; leaves roundish, ovate and 
erenate, dentate two inches long; flowers white, small and 
in crowded axillary whorls. 

‘This plant, too, is a native of Europe, but has: been natur- 
alized in this country very extensively, and though not 
strictly a garden plant, yet it receives attention from the 
heads of many familics, and is cared for in or about gardens, 
for domestic medicinal purposes. 

Like all bitter herbs of its class, it possesses some tonic 
properties, in large doses slightly laxative ; but the thera- 
peutic value once attributed to it as a deobstruent ; as useful 
in chronic liver complaints ; jaundice, amenorrhea, etc., is 
no longer held by intelligent physicians. 

Of course a very good syrup, as before stated, for slight or 
chronic pectoral affections, can be made from this agent, in 
combination with comfrey, elecampane, hops, spikenard, 
marsh mallow, with the aid of tar water, better and safer 
perhaps, than some of those advertised extensively, holding 
in solution tartar emetic and morphine. 

However mooted this may be, the “bitter stew,” or fomen- 
tation of tansy, wormwood, hoarhound, hops, etc., already 
several times mentioned, is of decided advantage as a local 
application, in cases of inflammation of the bowels, dysentery, 
general tenderness or of the abd , painfal and 
swollen joints, ete., etc. Hoarhound candy is a popular 
remedy for colds, tickling coughs, and is a pleasant placebo, 
at least, till time and nature throw off the disease. 








ETIQUETTE 

Dinner Parties, Erc.—The small evening party is a 
much more general style of entertainment, than the dinner, 
or ball. Of course, no rules can be laid down for the refresh- 
ments to be offered, at such an entertainment, as so much 
depends upon the facilities of obtaining them, the sum of 
money that it is desirable to spend, and the slze and charac- 
ter of the party. But a few other remarks can be made. 

The rooms should be well lighted, but not glaringly s0, 
and should not be too hot, as when several persons are as- 
sembled the closeness of an apartment becomes unbearable, 
If flowers can be obtained, put them where they can con- 
veniently be placed; for they always give a refining influ- 
ence to a room, and make dingy carpets, and worn out 
furniture look bright and gay. 

If It is summer time, banks of ferns on the mantel-piece, 
or in the fire-place, give a cool appearance to an apartment, 
If a table is set, flowers should be placed on it, if possible; 
and care should be taken to arrange the dishes in the most 
tempting way. 

Nothing should be left to do at the last minute; in enter- 
tainments of ali kinds, the hostess should never be hurried, 
at the time of the guests’ arrival; for she will seem pre-oc- 
eupied, and will probably look flushed; and so, instead of 
seeming courteous and easy, will be thought to be anything 
but elegant in manner. 

A room or chamber should be arranged, in which the 
ladies can remove their wraps, change their shoes, etc., etc., 
and if the party is a large one, a similar room should also be 
prepared for the gentlemen. If the company is quite small, 
the gentlemen can leave their hats and coats in the hall or 
library. 

If a few friends are to spend a “sociable evening,” the 
hostess need not stand till all have arrived; but she must 
rise from her chair and greet each cordially; but if the 
party is to be a larger one, it is necessary that both host and 
hostess should place themselves in the drawing-room, near 
thie door of entrance, so as to greet each new comer; ft is not 
necessary for them to stand together, but only to be ready 
to welcome all who arrive. 

The guests should not linger long, in speaking to either 
host or hostess, when they enter a room, as it may keep 
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Some one else, who has entered immediately after them, from 
speaking to the hostess, and so place her in a most awkward 
position ; they should say a few words, and then pass on, 
and mingle with the other guests. 

When it is supposed that most of the compariy has arrived, 
both master and mistress Of thé house should mingle freely 
with the guests, saying a few pleasant words to each, but 
still not devoting too much timie to any one person, least the 
others should feel neglected. But the poor guest, the sick 
or sad one, the bashful girl or shy man, are the ones to whom 
the most attention should be paid. They should be drawn 
out, to the best advantage; made to talk, if possible, on the 
subjects with which they are the most familiar, and so to 
feel that they, too, have something to give in society as well 
as to receive. The prosperous, healthy, happy people can 
always find enough to amuse them, for to them the good and 
pleasant things of the world naturally gravitate. 

But the poor, sick, sad, bashful, shy people must remem- 
ber, too, that, by epting an invitation to any house, they 
have pledged themselves, as it were, to give their quota of 
pleasure, during the evening; they must remember that 
they are not the only persons in the room; that they must 
not occupy too much of the time of host and:hostess, nor of 
any one person, but must make a real effort to do what they 
can to make the time pass pleasantly to others as well as to 
themselves. Neither should the happy guest forget that he 
or she has a duty to perform, also; in fact, all the pleasure of 
society depends on its duties being strictly fulfilled. Then 
let those who are gay and happy, remember that they should 
give what little lightness they can to the lives of those less 
fortunate; let the young girl give up her pleasant chat with 
an admirer, to say a few kind words to her poor, shy neigh- 
bor, that the latter may feel herself less neglected; or let 
her ask some intimate male friend to dance with a “ wall- 
flower.” 

The matron, also, especially if she is a woman of much 
“standing,” can do a great deal for the comfort and pleasure 
of those, whose position is not so acknowledged as her own, 
by her kind (not patronizing) manner. And let none fear that 
they compromise their position by this; true independence 
is always recognized, sooner or later: and beside having 
given a happy half hour to some one, you have established 
your own character for thinking and acting independently. 

The hostess should introduce to each other, persons whose 
tastes she supposes are congenial, or who will be agreeable 
to each other ; and if a stranger is present, particular atten- 
tion should be paid in introducing others to her or him. 

If the hostess is a person of cultivation, (and all aspire to 
be thought such now) she can do much for the entertain- 
ment of her guests, by the arrangement of her rooms. If 
the party is not so large as to oblige the furniture to be re- 
moved, sprinkle books on tables, photographs of good pic- 
tures, knick-knacks, et¢., for they all start subjects of conver- 
sation ; thus the lady of the house will not need, for the whole 
evening, to approach a group, who are intently discussing the 
last new book or engraving; they will take care of 
themselves, 

The hostess can also often give pleasure, not only to all 
the guests assembled in general, but to one in particular, 
by asking some shy, but talented girl, to play or sing; the 
poor soul may not have the courage to talk much, but she 
may have such language, at her finger’s ends, as will make 
the rest of the company almost envy her. It is the duty of 
the hostess, if she knows how to entertain, to bring out all 
the avaiiable talent that she can, and 4 woman who system- 
aticully does this, will be considered the “ best party-giver” 
in her neighborhood. 

When the supper is announced, that is if the party is so 
large, that the refreshments must be placed on a table, the 
host should take in the lady of the most distinction, the 














Napkins should be placed, in small piles, here and there on 
the table, and one should be handed to each lady, in order 
that the creams, etc., may not spot her dress. Gentlemen 
should ofcourse see that all Iniifes ‘are served, before helping 
themselves ; the’plates should not be piled too full, nor too 
many kinds of things put on, at one time. 

It is not polite to leave a house, immediately after the 
supper, and if the party is a large one, it is not necessary to 
find the hostess 'to say adieu; but when the company is so 
small that any Indvidual will be missed from the room, the 


“good night” is obligatory. 





KNITTING. 

Kxtrrep OversHors for men’s wear, such as N. E. wishes 
for, may be made as follows : 

Take four ouhces double Berlin’ wool, a pair of No. 12 
needles. Cast on fifteen stitches, knit a plain row; then 
knit fifty rows, increasing a stitch at the end of every row. 
This must be done by knitting two stitches in one; if this 
number of rows makes the toe too deep, knit a few less At 
the end of the fifty rows, cast off eleven stitches, knit to the 
end ofthe row; then knit on eleven only a piece sufficiently 
long to go round the foot ; knit it to the eleven stitches cast 
off. Knit the remainder of the stitches, and take up a stitch 
on each row of the piece for the back of the foot. On these 
knit a looped friuge, to finish the shoe, thus: The needle 
into the next stitch, wind the wool three times round the 
first finger of the left hand, and over the needle; then knit 
it off in the usual way. Now take the stitch up again with 
the left needle and make another stitch. Every stitch is 
worked in this manner. Then knit two more rounds, 
and cast off. These shoes are prettier and warmer if knitted 
in two colors, in alternate stripes of two rows each. They 
may also be knitted In alternate stitches; the different col- 
ors are carried on, and worked in on one side of the work 
only, A sole is required for the shoe; these may be of fleecy 
of of cork covered with quilted satin to match the wool. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Frvz O’ctock Tra.—On first appearance, there does not 
seem very much difficulty in arranging a room and the table 
for # five o’clock tea. But a few hints may not come amiss 
with regard to the arrangement of the table. This should 
be either a round one, or a table made with an undershelf 
for cups and saucers, A table cloth, made either of crash, 
oatmeal cloth, or something similar, worked with a crewel 
work border, is usually laid on it. Sometimes a white 
damask cloth with a colored border is used; but this latter 
does not harmonize so well with the softer shades of coloring 
now seen in most drawing rooms, nor appear in quite such 
good taste as the écru tints usually used for art needlework. 
Then the tea tray, with the cups, teapot, cream and milk 
jugs, sugar basin, etc., is put on the tabie. The tea must be 
strong, if possible; it should not, however, stand too long, 
as that renders it unwholesome. It is better to make it in 
relays when guests are expected at different times. Black 
tea is best to use, and it must be of good quality. Cakes, bis- 
cuits, bread and butter cut in slices and neatly rolled, should 
be on the tea table, or on another close at hand. When in 
season, strawberries, raspberries, currants or cherries, may 


3 be placed ready; but these are by no means de rigueur, and 


of course entail tiny little china or glass plates, which are 
not otherwise requisite, The lady of the house, her 
daughter, or some young relative, pours out the tea, and 
hands it, with the cake, bread and butter, etc., to the friends 
assembled, If there are any gentlemen present, their ser- 
vices are put in requisition. There should be plenty of 


hostess following last, as.is the usual way at dinner parties. { prétty occasional tables about the drawing room, on which 
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cups, etc,, may be put down; but they must be put in such 
positions that they will not easily be knocked over. 

Where expense is no great object, much taste and refine- 
ment may be wisely displayed in the choice of the silver, and 
of the china used on these occasions, Real old china, too, 
cups and saucers of quaint shapes and patterns—when not 
too valuable to use—may with advantage, be utilized by way 
of variety. These afternoon teas, also, are first-rate opportu- 
nities for displaying dainty little silver cream jugs, strangely 
devised sugar basins, old-fashioned teaspoons, and sugar 
tongs and the like, which are too often “hidden under a 
bushel,” or in a cabinet, but which, when thus used, add an 
air of finish and refinement to the otherwise commonplace 
appearance of the tea table. Of course, to a certain extent, 
most of these remarks apply to a tea when many guests are 
expected, but much the same applies to the cosiest of all cosy 
gatherings, an afternoon tea for some few—four at the out- 
side—special friends. Then it is true fewer things are 
wanted, but not less taste, either in the display of china or 
plate. Small delicacies and choicer “ brands”—if we may 
use the term for tea—may be introduced with advantage ; 
such dainties as would, perhaps, be almost wasted in a large 
party, but which could not but be appreciated in choice little 
coteries. Usually, for smaller gatberings of this kind, a tiny 
little table is all that is necessary. In the winter coffee 
may occasionally be substituted for the tea ; hot buttered toast 
for the thin bread and butter, or for the cakes, 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


4B Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Minced Veal and Eggs.—Take some remnants of roast or 
braised veal, trim cff all browned parts, and mince it very 
finely; fry an onion, chopped small, in plenty of butter; 
when it is a light straw color, add a large pinch of flourand a 
little gravy, then the minced meat, with chopped parsley, 
pepper, salt, and a nutmeg to taste; mix well, add more if 
necessary, and let the mince gradually get hot by the side 
of the fire; lastly, add a few drops of lemon juice. Serve 
with sippets of bread fried in butter round and the poached 
eggs on the top. 

Veal Cheese.—Take a shoulder of veal, take out the bone, 
cut it in small pieces, with just water enough to cover it; 
stew until tender; take out all the pieces of gristle, mince 
it fine, and return to the liquor it was boiled in; then add 
one pound cold boiled pork chopped fine, one tablespoonful 
of salt, one teaspoonful each of pepper and mace, some sweet 
herbs, and two well beaten eggs; put all into an earthen 
dish, with a plate on the top, and bake one hour; to be 
eaten cold. 

Fricaseed Rabbit—Cut your rabbit in pieces, wash it, and 
put it into a stewpan with three gills of water, season it with 
salt, and very highly with pepper, a little mace, and pow- 
dered cloves; let it stew very slowly, and, when nearly done, 
add three ounces of butter, rolled in flour. If you wish a 
brown fricasee, the flour should be browned before it is rolled 
with the butter; if it is to be a white fricasee, after you stir 
in the flour and butter, add a gill of cream. 

Hashed Beef—Fry some slices of onion in butter; when 
they begin to take color, put in cold boiled potatoes cnt in 
slices, toss them on the fire for a few minutes, then add the 
meat, also in slices, with pepper and salt to taste, and a 
small quantity of minced parsley; add a little more butter, 
and keep on tossing the whole on the fire until thoroughly 
warm; moisten with a small quantity of stock and a little 
vinegar. 


A Good Way to Prepare Veal left over from Dinner.—Cut in 


small, thin slices, peel and chop two medium-sized onions, 
fry in a small piece of butter to a light brown, add a desert- 
spoonful of flour, then the gravy—if there was any left from 
dinner—add the meat to this gravy, and just heat through. 
Serve immediately. 

VEGETABLES. 

Beetroot, Stewed.—Chop half an onion finely, put it into a 
saucepan with a piece of butter. When it begins to take 
color, add the beetroot (previously baked,) cut up into large 
dice, pepper and salt to taste, and two or three tablespoonfuls 
of tarragon vinegar. When quite hot serve. 

Or put the pieces of beetroot into a pan with butter, 
pepper and salt, When quite hot stir in the yolk of an egg 
beaten up with plenty of lemon juice. 

To Stew Celery—Wash six heads and strip off the outer 
leaves; either halve or leave them whole, according to their 
size; cut into lengths of four inches; put them into a stew- 
pan with a cup of broth or weak, white gravy; stew till 
tender; then add two spoonfuls of cream, and a little flour 
and butter, seasoned with pepper, salt and nutmeg, and 
simmer all together, 

Mashed Potatoes.—Boil some potatoes in their skins, peel, 
and pass them ‘through a coarse hair sieve. Put them into 
@ saucepan with a good lump of butter and salt to taste; 
add a little milk, and work them well with a spoon on a 
slow fire for some minutes, addin g small quantities of milk 
as they get dry. 

Baked Tomatoes.—Put into a baking dish some tomatoes, 
nicely skinned; put upon each a small piece of butter, 
pepper, salt,and bread crumbs. ‘Let them bake slowly for 
one hour. 





DESSERTS. 

Philadelphia Apple Pudding.—Peel one dozen and a half of 
good apples; take out the cores, cut them small, put into a 
stewpan that will just hold them, with a little water, a little 
cinnamon, two cloves, and the peel of a lemon; stew over a 
a slow fire till quite soft, then sweeten with moist sugar, 
and pass it through a hair sieve; add to it the yolks of four 
eggs and one white, one quarter pound good butter, half a 
nutmeg, the peel of a lemon grated, and the juice of one 
lemon; beat all well together; line the inside of a pic-dish 
with good puff-paste ; put in the pudding, aud bake half an 
hour. 


Sponge Pudding.—Butter a mould thickly, and fill it three- 
parts full with small sponge cakes, soaked through with 
wine; fill up the mould with a rich cold custard. Buttera 
paper and put on the mould; then tie a floured cloth over 
it quite close, and boil itan hour. Turn out the puddjng 
carefully, and pour some cold custard over it. Or, bake it, 
and serve with wine-sauce instead of custard. 


French Tapioca Pudding.—Take two ounces of tapioca, and 
boil it in half a pint of water until it begins to melt, then 
add half a pint of milk by degrees, and boil until the tapioca 
becomes very thick ; add a well beaten egg, sugar, and flavor- 
ing to taste, and bake gently for three quarters of an hour. 
This preparation of tapioca is superior to any other, is 
nourishing, and suitable for delicate children. 

Bread Pudding.—Soak the bread in cold water, then 
squeeze it very dry, take out the lumps, and add boiling 
milk, about half a pint to one pound soaked bread; beat up 
two eggs, sweeten, adda little nutmeg, and bake the pudding 
slowly until firm. If desired, a few raisins may be added to 
the pudding. This is a very cheap pudding, and a general 
favorite in the nursery. 

Bird’s-Nest Pudding.—Take eight or ten good-flavored ap- 
ples, pare and core, leaving them whole ; place in a pudding- 
é dish ; fill the cores with sugar and a little grated nutmeg. 
¢ Then make a custard, allowing five eggs to a quart of milk, 
{ and sweetened to taste. Pour this over the apples, and bake 
$ about half an hour. 
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; MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECIPES. 

Home-Made Yeast.—Put four quarts of water into a pan 
with two ounces of hops; let them boil halfan hour together. 
It must then stand till about the warmth of new milk ; add 
one pound of flour, one pound of sugar, two ounces of salt. 
Let it work three days in a ‘covered vessel by the fire, stir- 
ring it very frequently. On the fourth day add three pounds 
of finely mashed potatoes; let it stand till next day, then 
strain it through a sieve, and bottle in stone bottles, taking 
care not to cork it too tightly at first. It must be kept ina 
cool place, otherwise it will turn sour. 

Or, put one half ounce of hops into a gallon of spring 
water; boil until reduced to half a gallon, strain, let it 
stand five minutes, then add one pound of flour and one 
tablespoonful of salt. For beginning, one large potato, boiled, 
mashed, and mixed with the above; fit for use in two days. 
One pint mixed with warm water to eight pounds of flour. 
To be set in sponge, and left ‘to rise about two hours. One 
pint of thé yeast to be used in place of the potato in making 
the next yeast. To be kept in a wide-mouthed jar, slightly 
corked, in a dry, cool place. It will keep any length of 
time. 

Poached Eggs and Minced Chicken.—Take some remnants 
of fowl, free from skin, etc., mince them with an equal quan- 
tity of ham or tongue all finely minced ; toss the whole in a 
saucepan with a good-sized pieceof butter, mixed with a 
pinch of flour, add some white pepper, salt, and powdered 
spices to taste, and moisten with a little white stock ; lastly, 
stir in, off the fire, the yolk of an egg beaten up with the 
juice of half a lemon, and strained ; serve within a border of 
bread sippets fried in butter, and dispose the poached eggs 
on the top. 

Pears (To Keep for Winter Use).—Place the pears, stalks 
upwards, on a deal shelf, in a dry, but not warm place; do 
not let them touch one another, and give them plenty of air. 
In store houses on purpose for keeping fruit, the shelves are 
usually composed of a series of battens, so that the fruit rests 
on the edges of them, where they do not join, and so is sur- 
rounded by air, and scarcely touches the wood on which it 
stands, Where space is an object, apples and pears are 
frequently kept on layers of straw. 

Apple Cheese—Get some good cooking apples; peel, pare, 
core, and cut them into small pieces. Add an equal weight 
of sugar, and the juice of two lemons, and peel, cut very fine. 
Put them on the fire and keep moving them about to pre- 
vent their burning. Boil until the apples are quite mashed 
up, and look clear, and in stirring the bottom of the pan 
comes clean. Dip a mould in cold water, put in your cheese, 
and serve next day, cold, with a custard round it. 





HANDY-WORK. 

Hanvxercuter Cases.—If for a gentleman the size of the 
case would be eleven inches by eighteen inches, doubling 
down the centre; for a lady, fourteen inches square; it 
should be lined with silk, and lightly wadded, tle wadding 
being scented. Cut a piece of satin, twenty-six inches long, 
and eleven inches broad, and line it with fine fiannel, and 
& piece of satin quilted beforehand ever it. Turn in the 
edges all round, and sew over neatly; fold the two ends in 
towards each other until they meet to within about an inch. 
Sew over! the double’ edges at the sides, and fold up the 
case. The handkerchiefs slip in on either side, into the 
two pockets thus formed, the plain ones being arranged on 
one side, and the fancy ones on the other. These cases are 
convenient if they are scented, which is done by sprinkling 
sachet on to the flannel before the satin lining is added, and 
with a thin layer of cotton wool above. We may add that 
the satin should be quilted on to a thin piece of lining. We 
have given the dimensions to allow for turning in. There 





is another shape made like a large envelope. The size and 
shape must be similar to the other, only the upper part 
which forms the flap to the envelope is brought to a point 
in the centre, with each side turned in. A silk cord is some- 
times added all round the sachet, and finished off at the 
point with a loop, which forms the button-hole, while the 
button is placed on the lower side of the case, and must be 
covered with satin to match the rest of the work. This way 
is quite as easy as the other. 
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Fig. 1.—Carniace Dress or Dark GREEN Sik, trimmed 
with three plaited fi Long que of écru colored 
cloth, rather close-fitting, and trimmed around the bottom, 
and down the back with wide ribbon plaiting ; pockets formed 
of the same ribbon, with small bows on them, and on the cuffs, 
and long loops and ends of the wider ribbon at the back. Hat 
of green velvet, with an écru feather. 

Fig. 11.—Vistrine Dress or Heavy Biack Six, combined 
with a black silk brocade; the under-skirt is of the plain 
silk, with two knife-plaited ruffles; the over-dress is edged 
and faced with the brocade ; the long, close-fitting casaque 
is of the brocade, with cuffs of the plain silk ; the front of the 
casaque is trimmed with heavy cord passmentrie. Bonnet of 
black velvet, with a mastic-colored feather and face trimming. 

Fie. 111.—Carriace Dress or THers-CoLorep Six; this 
new color, which has received the name of the eminent 
French statesman, is darker and richer than the old cardinal 
color, and is one of the most fashionable in Paris: the upper 
part of the dress is of close-fitting princess style; the lower 
part is draped in front and is gathered into the long cuirass 
back, from whence it falls loosely ; at the sides it is trimmed 
with several bows of the material ; the bottom of the dress 
is trimmed with two plaited ruffles, over which falls a 
chenille fringe of the color of the dress. Bands of pheasant’s 
feathers form the trimming where the body and skirt meet 
at the back, and of the collar and the cuffs. Bonnet of 
Thiers-colored velvet with long plume. 

Fig. rv.—Evenine Dress or Licut Bive Crfre anp BLve 
S11x; the under-dress, which is of the silk, has one deep 
flounce; the over-dress of crépe, is open from waist at the 
back, and entirely open down the front, and is trimmed with 
a full quilling of white lace; the over-dress is caught together 
low down at the sides, with a mother-of-pearl ornament ; 
short sleeves and square collarette. 

Fig. v.—Eventne Dress or Lustretess Waite SILK; the 
under-skirt is trimmed with four knife-plaited ruffles; the 
over-dress is trimmed around the bottom and up the back 
with a plaited ruffle, and with two rows of white watered 
ribbon, which cross in a diamond shape up the back ; large, 
dolman-shaped opera cloak of peach-colored silk, trimmed 
with gimp of the same color and gray feather trimming; 
white lace mantilla worn over the head. 

Fic, v1,—Dress ror Deep MourntNG, OF BLAcK CASUMERF; 
the skirt is trimmed with a knife-plaiting of the cashmere, 
and bands of black crépe; the jacket is of the same material, 
nearly close-fitting, and aleo trimmed with crépe; the large 
pockets are trimmed with crépe and bows of gros grain 
ribbon. Bonnet of black crépe, with a full white crépe 
ruching on the inside, and long black crépe veil. 

Fig. vit.—Dress ror Derr Mourning or HENRIETTA 
Crors ; the dress is cut as a polonaise, and is trimmed down 
the front and around the skirt, with wide bands of crépe; 
small Marie Stuart bonnet of crépe, with crépe veil. 

Fie, vir1.—Movenina Dress or Biack SERGE FOR A 
Litre Girt; it is cut in the Princess style, has three ruffics 
in front, and at the back four or five deep plaits are put in 
below the long waist; pocket on one side, trimmed with 
loop of black ribbon. 

Fics, 1x anp X.—Back anp Front or Watuine Daess or 
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\Cuestyut-Brown Camet’s Harr; the back of the round 
skirt is kilted, and attached toa deep band. The tunic is 
buttoned upon the basque of the bodice, and terminates with 
two points at the back; one end being drawn through o 
large silver buckle, which matches that on the waistband. 
Double collar, forming @ square pelerine at the back; the 
upright collar is in the darker shade of camel’s hair. Double 
cuffs. The apron front, which is plaited cross-wise, is 
fastened down with a “panel” on the left side; on ‘this 
“panel” is a large pocket, ornamented with brown bone 
buttons; the bodice is slightly open at the throat, and 
opens diagonally, and is confined around the, waist by a 
ribbon waistband. 

Fro. x1.—Hovsr Dress or Cream-Cotorep Buntrna; the 
very deep jacket bodice is trimmed with myrtle green velvet 
and guipure lace, and has sleeves and pockets of the velvet ; 
the collar and cuffs are made of guipure lace; the jacket 
buttons down the front with silver buttons, and silver tags 
ornament the sleeves in the Spanish fashion; the buttons 
and tops can be of those that are crocheted in cream-colored 
silk. 

Fic. x1r.—Ovr-or-Door Wrap or Heavy Gray Crorn, 
FLETcKED witH Brown; one of the three capes, the collar, 
the trimming of the cuffs, and the strap across the front are 
of brown, and the buttons are large, brown horn ones, 

Fig. x11.—-MAnTALET OF INDIENNE CASHMERE oF LicnT 
Gray CoLor; it is stole-shaped in front, and trimmed with 
dark gray silk, and light gray buttons and cord; three 
plaitings of dark gray silk encircle the mantalet, and in the 
centre of the back there is a pointed piece of dark gray silk. 

Figs. xtv anv xv.—INvALip’s Mornina Jacket; the 
material can be either of some pretty colored opera flannel 
or cashmere. The edge is cut out in vandykes, and worked 
in button-hole stitch with silk to match; a plaiting of 
nainsook, edged with lace, is sewn beneath the scollops. 
The bows are satin. 


aN - 


cided colors are blended so well that, at a little distance, they 
have the appearance of a.rich-hued brown, or olive green, 
but on closer inspection, four or five distinct colors are 
visible. The new winter goods are therefore indescribable 
as to. color, name and texture. What has been so long known 
as camel's hair, is now called India cashmere, but it is the 
same thing, only often more loosely woven. Then camel's 
‘hair or cashmere are of every color and of all qualities; 
‘then the ordinary cashmeres are still popular, as well as 
merinos, etc. Plaids, it is: said, will be worn again, but it is 
doubtful whether whole dresses will be made of them, 
though it is likely that they will be a good deal used for 
trimming, as yokes, facing, pockets, cuffs, ete.; of counse the 
plaid should be small, and will be very pretty for young or 
slender people. Silks are of all the new colors; white silk 
is preferred without lustre. 

The make of dresses still continues a matter of individual 
taste, but the short dress, for walking, is almost universally 
adopted. Trains are still popular for the house, but they do 
not have the tight, tied-back appearance they have lately 
had. Long, coat basques at the back, and belts on the front 
are popular with some, whilst the very deep bodice, that 
looks almost like a long jacket, is the favorite with others. 
Worth is endeavoring to revive the panniers of some years 
ago, but of course modified a good deal; the long jackets 
that he now makes, are looped up and puffed on the hips. 
The polonaise is as fashionable as the over-skirt and jacket, 
and an ingenious dressmaker can easily add the pannier, if 
it is desired. Mixed materials are much used for dresses, as 
satin and silk,-brocade and silk, cashmere and velvet, etc., 
etc. Lace is much used for evening dresses, also the torchon 
and Russian laces for morning dresses, but very little is 
worn on the street. The long, close sleeve will be worn 
during the winter, except for full-dress occasion, when the 
short, and half long sleeves will be adopted. Nothing can 
be prettier or richer, as a trimming, than the knife-plaited 





Gryerat Remarks.—We give an unusual ber of 
models this month, of the newest things out, and they 
form only asmall part of what is called the last styles, for as 
we have often remarked before, fashion is so generons now, 
that all tastes and styles can be accommodated, and yet be 
quite in the fashion; as in the case of the Roman head- 
dress for instance, it is much worn by young ladies, or those 
who are older, with very regular features, in England, is in 
fact the rage there just now, while it is but seldom seen in 
Paris, where puffs and braids and rouleaus reign ; but every- 
where less false hair is worn than was seen a few years ago, 
ard the natural shape of the head is retained as much as 
possible. Our model does not need description; the bande- 
lettes are gilt studded with jet. 

The first collar for mourning is of black gauze, trimmed 
with pipings of the same, and the second one is of black lace, 
with a narrow plaiting of white crépe lisse around the edge. 
The bonnet is of myrtle-green velvet, trimmed in front with a 
loose roll of velvet and cut steel buckles ; short green plumes 
fall over the front, The hats, which are sometimes called 
the Watteau, are of black felt, and are the back and front of 
the same model; a wide, loose band of black velvet, with 
short, curled ostrich tips, trim the outside, and the brim is 
faced with black velvet, and has a sprig of dark red roses on 
one side We also give models for sleeves, one long, for or- 
dinary home or out-of-door wear, the other, an elbow sleeve, 
trimmed with plaitings of tulle, for more full-dress wear. 
The fichu can be made of a foulard silk handkerchief, of 
which so many are imported now, and trimmed with lace, 
The boy’s Scotch cap is of dark blue cloth, and the gray felt 
hat has a blue wing at the side. 

We have described the new Thiers red, which is very pop- 
ular for trimming bonnets, for bows, etc., as well as for 
dressy toilets. The autumn colors are still delicate, but 
more decided and not so faded looking as those of the past 
few years, and in many of the new winter goods many de- 





fi es, but they take a great deal of material, are very 
heavy, and are not new; the latest novelty is the shirred 
flounce or ruffle; this is bias and looks pretty with several 
rows of gathers. 

Jackets will take the place of mantles, as the cold 
weather advances, and then will be made principally of 
rough and figured cloth, the smooth, black cloth will not be 
fashionable, except for mourning; these jackets will be 
made long and rather close-fitting, and will be made in 
brown, dark gray, olive, etc. ; 

Bonnets and Hats are in as great a variety as dresses, and 
the individual taste may always be consulted, but the incli- 
nation seems to be for larger bonnets, though the hats are 
not as large as the Gainsboro’ hat worn a year ago; the 
trimming is usually in front. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig, 1.—Youne Gret’s Wrap or ALmonD-CoLoRED, SNOW 
Fraxe Crors; it is nearly close-fitting, finished at the 
bottom with several rows of machine stitching, and orna- 
mented down the front by two rows of bone buttons; the 
three Garrick capes are also finished with machine stitching ; 
the collar and cuffs are of dark brown velvet; gray felt hat 
with band of brown velvet, and small cock’s plume. 

Fia. 11.—Grev’s Dress or Navy Buus Buntinea; theshort 
skirt is bordered with wide box-plaits ; polonaise fastened in 
front, piped with blue silk, and ornamented with a blue silk 
bow; it is draped at the sides. Triple collar, piped with 
blue silk. The back of the bodice is kilted in the centre. 
Leather be]t, mounted with silver. 

Fig. 11.—Boy’s Surr or Dark Biur Drap v’Erez.; the 
trousers are close-fitting, and come below the knee; the 
jacket is cut away in front, has a rolling collar, and is made 
rather long. 
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Satintionel Oak — the seAMER 
‘Waterproof ents, and see for your- 
self that our trade-mark, “Gossamer 
WATERPROOF, MANUFACTURED BY Gossa- 
MAR RussER Croruine Co. Boston,” is 
stamped on the loop of the garment. 
None are genuine without they are so 
stamped, Our garments never, under 
any exposure, to either cold or warm 
weather, adhere together, or grow soft 
. and worthless. No lady or 
should go to the Paris Exposition without one of our Rubber 
Garments. Weigh from 12 to 16 ounces, can be easily car- 
ried in the ‘et. Send for Miustrated lar. 
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Mas. Sovraworta’s Works. 


Mrs, Emma D. BW. Southworth's works are complete tn 


mi bound in morooco cloth, from entire 
a with a full F tpg $1.75 each; or $75.25 a a 
set, set in a neat Sollowing are their names : 
Ishmael; or, In the Depths. Self-Made ; or, Out of Depths. 
Self-Raised ; or, From the Depths. Ser el to “Tshmnel.” 
A Beautiful Fiend; or, Through 
Victor’s Triumph. & el to “A ‘Seautifal Fiend.” 
The Phantom Wedding; e = of the Regs of Flint. 


Fair Play; or, Bri the Man Hate 
How He Won Her. A ee to“ Fair Pay” 
e Changed Brides; or, Winning Her 
The Brides Fate. Sequel to “The Changed Brides. 
Cruel as the Grave; or, Hallow Eve Mystery. 
a yk ~~ Life. A Sequel to “ Cruel as the Grave.” 
g Bride ; or, the Avenger. 
The lost felt of Eintith gow AR i The Brothers. 
A Noble Lord, Sequel Lost Heir of Linlithgow.” 
The Family Doom : or * the 8in of a Countess. 
The Maidén Widow. Sequel to Family Doom,” 
ah Pride; or, The Mountain Girl’s Love. 
or, The Pearl of Pearl River. 
tevin: or, The Secret of Power. 
Lady of the Isle ; or, The Island Princess 
The Discarded Daughter; or, The Children of the isle. 
The Mother-in-law ; or, Married in Haste. 
The Prince of Darkness; or, Hickory Hall. 


The Gipsy’s Prophecy : or the Bride of an Evening. 
The os of Tlewellyn. The Mystery of Dark Hollow. 
The F: The Two Sisters. 
The Wi Widow's Son, Allworth Abbey. 
The Brida! Eve. The Three Beauties. 
The Fortune Seeker. The Christmas Guest. 
The Deserted Wife. The Wife’s Victory. 
The Lost H The Artist’s Love. 
The Curse of Clifton The Fatal Secret. 
The Haunted Homestead. Love’s Labor Won. 
The Spectre Lover. Retribution. 


B@~ Mrs. Southworth’s Books are for sale by all Booksellers, 
or cupies of any one or all of them, will be sent to any one, at 
once, ae on rem’ to the 

. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PETERSON'S “DOLLAR SERIES” 


OF GOOD’ AND NOVELS ARB 
THE BEST, THE LARGEST, THE HANDSOMEST, AND 
CHEAPEST BOOKS“IN THE WORLD. 
Price One Dollar each, in morocco cloth, black and goli, 
PETERSON'S “ DOLLAR SERIES” all issued tn 
uniform style, in 2On0  Jertn CHEATS cold ah thalons pric 
of One Dollar they are as large as any books pub- 
lished at $1.75 ‘ond $2.00 each. Their names are as follows: 
THE RECTORS WIFE; or, The Valley of a Hundred Fires, 
THE PRIDE OF LIFE. By Lady Jane Scott. 
AUNT PATTY'S SCRAP BAG. By Caroline Lee Hentz, 
THE COQUETTE; or, Life and Letters of Eliza Wharton. 
‘THE MATCHMAKER. By Beatrice Reynolds, 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. By Miss Thackeray. 
THE RIVAL BELLES; or, LIFE IN WASHINGTON. 
FLIRTATIONS IN FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
TWO WAYS TO MATRIMONY; or, IS IT LOVE? 
THE DEVOTED BRIDE. By 8t. George Tucker. 
LOVE AND DUTY, ANovel. By Mrs. Hubback. 
COUNTRY QUARTERS. By Countess of Blessington. 
MY SON'S WIFE. By the author of “ Caste.” 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
THE HEIRESS IN THE FAMILY. By Mrs. Daniels, 
SARATOGA, THE FAMOUS SPRINGS. A Novel, 
SELF-LOVE, A Book for Young Ladies and for Women. 
‘THE MAN OF THE WORLD. By William North. 
THE QUEEN'S FAVORITE; or, The Price of a Crown. 
THE CAVALIER. ANovel. By G. P. R. James. 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. The Story of a Woman's Life. 
COLLEY CIBBER’S LIFE OF EDWIN FORREST. 


Ma Above Books are SF mand Bowe 
‘nett Road One Dollar 


Agents, and on all Road Trains, at each, or 
pa svaee Shore gett, © Ayer coab bo opuh fo ang ont, 
once, post-paid, on remitting price to the Publishers, 


T. B. oy ae & BROTHERS, 





306 Chestnut Street, ian i 
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>THE CHEAPEST AND BEST OF ALL.2y 
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<=> SUPPLEMENT IN EVERY NUMBER! 


mantilla, jacket, 

Ly ote fashion. Or for some part of a boy’s, girl’s, or child’s dress. 

to “* Peterson,” to cut out her own dresses, and 
LEMENTS alone 


These patterns are for a polonaise, cloak, 
lady’s costume, in the 


Every woman is thus enabled, if a Subscriber 


her children’s, without 1 the aid of a mantua-maker. 
re than the su 


more ibscription price.-@& 


A fall-sized diagram pattern is given, 
in eve ae eae as At BUPELE ENT. 
or some r article of a 


These SUPP are worth 


<i> >—~ae 





TERMS: ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) . 


« TWO DOLLARS! 





LIBERAL OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


2 Copies, one year, (postage free,) %3.60 
3 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 4.80 
4 Copies, one year, (postage free,) $6.80 
5 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 8.00 
7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 10.50 
5 Copies, one year, (postage free,) $8.50 
6 Copies, one year, (postage free, ) 9.60 
8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 12,00 
11 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 16.00 


In is, 
neither of these can be 
Address, y 


a Post-Office Order on Fandtaghls, ot’ or a draft on oh eran or 
a8 Greenbacks or Notes of National in the latter 


A SUPERB ENGRAVING FOR PREMIUM. — For 
either of these two clubs, we will send a copy of eny ene 
of onr superb ongrar ing, ¢ free, to the per- 


AN EXTRA CO COPY “FOR A PREMIUM.—Por either of 
these three clubs, we will send an extra copy of the Maga- 
a iiee x @ year, postage free, to the person getting 


up 
BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND THE ENGRAVING 
FOR PREMIUMS.—For either of these clubs, we will send 
both an extra copy of the Magazine, fora myers postage free, 
to the person ee the club, and also a pceae of ony 
one of our superb premium pictures, postage 
ok York: If 
your letter. 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


&@ Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs. 


No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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